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DEVOTED TO THE APPLICATION OF 
4 RESEARCH TO THE BUILDING, EQUIPMENT 
AND ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOLS 
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For Every 


C rigerator Need 


‘REFRIGERATOR requirements of the modern school 


» 
* 





‘tay ave perfectly met by McCRAY stock, or built-to-order Gil 





models, tested in 38 years of use 


FFICIENT cooling service, keeping foods 
3 in wholesome and appetizing condi- 
tion, is the first requirement of refrigerator 
equipment. The health of the student and the 
prevention of waste emphasize this service 
in the case of school or college equipment. 

Economy in operation, whether ice or 
machine refrigeration is used, is the second 
vital requirement. And economy in oper- 
ation always outweighs skimping on the 
original investment. 

In year-in and year-out service McCray 
refrigerators prove their in-built quality. Hid- 
den deep in the walls are vital points of con- 


struction which have made McCray the stand- 


ard of comparison in the refrigerator world. 

For 38 years we have held to an unyield- 
ing standard of quality. Our reward is an 
army of satisfied users — more than 250,000! 

All McCray models, stock or built to or- 
der, may be used with ice or any type of 
mechanical refrigeration. Remember, what- 
ever the refrigerating agent may be, the re- 
frigerator itself determines the character of 
service that is delivered. 

Send now for our latest catalogs. McCray 
is the world’s largest builder of refrigerators 
for all purposes—in schools, hotels, clubs, 
restaurants, cafeterias, hospitals, institutions, 
florist shops, stores, markets and in homes. 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR SALES CORPORATION 
873 Lake St., Kendallville, Indiana 








MECRAY REFRIGERATORS 
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PATENT PENDING 


INSULATED AND WATERPROOFED 


























The Largest Athletic 
Plant in America 


The new field house of the University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn., is 
446 ft. long, 236 ft. wide and 104 ft. high. 
C. H. Johnston, State Architect 
"Madsen Construction Co., Contractors 

The arched roof of this great structure 
is a steeldeck made of Truscon I-Plates, — 
insulated and waterproofed. This per- 
manent, fireproof roof deck is light in 
weight insuring maximum economy in 
the supporting structural work. , 


Truscon Steeldeck roofs can be insulated 
to any degree to prevent condensation 
and reduce heat loss, and are water- 
proofed with any standard roofing. 
Truscon I-Plates solve the problem of 
economical permanent roof decks for 
any type of building. 


Write for suggestions, 
estimates and catalog, 
sent without obligation 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Truscon Offices in all Principal Cities 












STEELDECK ROOFS 


NOT OVER 5 LBS. PER SQ. FOOT 
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Rehabilitation for Schools 


at surprisingly low cost 


A great many schools have either outgrown their present toilet equipment, or are 
| confronted with the necessity of replacing old fixtures with new. 

There are three very definite reasons why WEISTEEL toilet, shower and dressing 
room compartments are being specified for this replacement equipment. 


— 
————————— 


FIRST— WEISTEEL compartments are built strong for school use and withstand the hard 
wear and tear that schoo! children give them. 





SECOND—WEISTEEL compartm:nts are easy to order and easy to install. The compartments 
are shipped with the simple directions and complete erection instructions indexed to 
numbered compartment sections. No fitting, cutting or drilling is necessary when 
erecting WEISTEEL, and it is virtually impossible to make a mistake. The handy 
man around the school can install them quickly, without fuss and bother. 














THIRD- Under the WEISTEEL co-operative plan, an exclusive feature, we will send you full 
recommendations and quotations without any obligation. All you have to do is to 
send a simple layout of your space and facilities and we will do the rest. 


oad TRADE MARK REGI L 


COMPARTMENTS 








Dressing Room 


Toilet and HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CoO., INC. Partitions 
Shower Elkhart, Indiana (Formerly Atchison, Kansas) 

Hospital 

Compartments Branch Offices: Cubicles 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
BOSTON ATLANTA 


Representatives in all Principal Cities 
Established 1876 
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Made-to-Order Name-Woven Spreads 





Your bedspread is the most conspicuous decora- 
tion in your rooms, reflects more than any single item 


the quality and up-to-dateness of your school. 


Your crest or name can be woven into these bed- 
spreads lending to them an added touch of distinc- 
tion and at the same time acting as a permanent 
mark of identification. 


Practical, washable all-cotton colored bedspreads 
are now available in attractive colors to harmonize 
with the rugs, draperies and furniture of your rooms 


—with dyes that are guaranteed fast. 





SAMPLES AND 
QUOTATIONS 
CHEERFULLY 
SUBMITTED 
ON REQUEST 





JOHN W. FILLMAN CO. 


1020-22-24 FILBERT ST., PHILA., PENNA. 
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Univent and Glass make the difference 


UCCESSFUL results of the Uni- 
vent have brought national rec- 
ognition to the basic idea of unit 
With success has come 
imitation is not 


ventilation. 
imitation; but 
duplication. 


This fact is becoming more and more 
known: the results of Univent Ven- 
tilation cannot be duplicated by any 
other unit ventilator. The Univent’s 
important features are exclusive to 
the Univent 


The Univent is a complete individual 
ventilating machine. Draws air 
directly from out of doors. Cleans it. 
Warms it to a comfortable tempera- 
ture. Distributes it gently to every 
corner of the room—without draft. 
Simpler than opening windows and 
there is no question as to results— 


no other 
ventilator gives 





Here is 


VENTILATION 


that cannot be 


duplicated 


because Univent results are obvious. 


Better health and attendance records 
—better concentration of pupils— 
satisfied teachers—these are some of 
the results credited to the Univent 
by school authorities, architects and 
engineers everywhere who endorse it 
as the most simple, efficient and eco- 
nomical system of ventilation known. 
Write for free book of facts, No. 21. 
The Herman Nelson Corporation, 
Moline, Illinois. 








UNI\/ENT 





(TRADE MARK ) 





VENTILATION 
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att) } wy, UC NGINEERS have pronounced the invention and suc- 
pe a cessful application of the Dunham Differential 


Vacuum Heating System utilizing Sub-Atmospheric 
rth 





Steam as the outstanding heating achievement of the 
z decade. 





It has long been a matter of common knowledge 

among Engineers that the amount of radiation esti- 

mated for the coldest weather of a heating season was excessive for the require- 

ments of the mild temperatures which prevail through 95% of the usual heating 
season, 


Sub-Atmospheric Steam Overcomes These Conditions 


It prevents costly overheating with excessive window opening. It provides 
healthier indoor temperature of buildings. 

With the widespread installation of the Dunham Differential System has come 
a new appreciation of the comforting agent we know heat to be. And also a new 
understanding of heating economy. For with the removal of overheating the Dun- 
ham System cuts fuel costs at least 25%. 

A fundamental point about this new system of heating is the degree of heat 
given off by the radiators. It permits circulation of steam in the radiators on as 
low as 133 degrees (for mild weather) with increasing temperatures (in extreme 
veather) to correspond to heat lost from the building. 


These are facts that should challenge the attention and closest investigation of 
those having to do with school heating. 


Over seventy branch and local sales offices in the United States, 
Cavada and the United Kingdom bring Dunham Heating Service as 





Look for the Nave close to you as your telephone. Consult your telephone _directory 
DUNHAM for the address of our office in your city. An engineer will counsel 
1 f with you on any project. 
Thi imeplate identifies a 
genuing DURBAN U. S. Patent No, 1644114. Additional patents in the United States 
Radiator Trai Canada and Foreign Countries now pending. 


py), C. A. DUNHAM CO. io cast Obie street, Chicag 
SUB-ATMOSPHERIC STEAM 
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THEY DESERVE 











/ No. 12 Motor Driven 
3 Aw 
B-8 Single Surfacer—-Motor Driven Speed Lathe 


OT considering the many features 
they offer for efficient operation, 
Yates-American school woodworking ma- 
chines perform for both the instructor and 


student of manual arts a service of inesti- 
Students mable value. They are serving the wood- 


working industry in the majority of 
I oday on the plants. ‘That fact should weigh heavily 
when you are making your decision on 


= new machinery installations for your 
Machines ) : 


school. 


They In those school shops in which Yates- 


American machines are featured the stu- 


will dents are obtaining the utmost from the 
1 use course of instruction. At the end of the 
Tomorrow e 


year’s work they will not only have a 
knowledge of woodworking but they will 
be intimately acquainted with the opera- 
tion of those machines which are doing 
the biggest share of the industry’s work. 


Three of the latest type Yates-American 
machines for school use are illustrated 
here. We will without obligation gladly 
give you full information on these ma- 
chines or any other type 1n which you are 
interested. 





No. 1 Hand Jointer, Motor Driven 


Yates-American Machine Company 
Educational Department BELOIT, WISCONSIN 
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N SCHOOL buildings, where the 

precious silence of the classroom 

must be kept free from the sounds 
of play and the necessary noises of the 
hallways, Flushwood stands as a 
guardian of quiet. 


This new door, so constructed that it 
is much more effective than any other 
type door in its resistance to sound, is 
finding wide acceptance for use in all 
types of school buildings. Never be- 
fore have so many important), features 
been incorporated in one door. 


Here is new beauty, for Flushwood is 
made in different combinations of 
woods and can be furnished with stiles 
and rails of plain wood and panels of 
figured woods giving a beautiful con- 
trasting effect. Any desired arrange- 


MORGAN 


MORGAN SASH and DOOR CO. 
Chicago Detroit 
Cleveland 





| Write for Catalog 

| A card to our nearest office 
| will bring you complete infor- 
mation on Flushwood. 














ment of glass openings can be pro- 
vided. Then, too, a beautiful inlay is 
furnished in Flushwood to harmonize 
perfectly with the other woods. 


All veneers are one-eighth inch thick 
before sanding which gives the door a 
smooth, substantial surface. No 
thinner veneers are used in Flush- 
wood. 


Waterproof glue is used in the manu- 
facture of Flushwood. 


MORGAN COMPANY 
Oshkosh, Wisc. 
New York City 


Light weight is another feature of this 
door’s construction. In fact Flushwood 
weighs only two-thirds as much as a 
regular flush door, assuring a substan- 
tial saving in freight, handling, fitting 
and hanging. 


Flushwood will not warp or twist. 
Moisture content is ata minimum. All 
wood used is kiln-dried. A patented 
wedge dowel is used throughout, bind- 
ing the door into a solid, rigid unit. 


Yet with all these features the cost of 
Flushwood is low. Inlaid two sides it 
can be purchased for less than an 
ordinary flush door without inlay. 


Truly here is a door that merits your 
most careful investigation. 


WOODWORK ORGANIZATION 


MORGAN MILLWORK CO. 
Baltimore Jersey City 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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Keeping the Promise of Spring 








T’S planting time now. All ovet the country, pedigreed seed, bred from A, 3 
selected stock, is being sown in the fertile earth, each variety in the spot LN 
best suited to grow the perfect product required for our Edelweiss label. 

SAA few months hence and the crop of delicious, nutritious vegetables will be picked and “> 
packed for you, each step under our supervision, to insure Sexton quality throughout. 
Edelweiss vegetables bring to you all the vitamin value, the full flavor and succulence 
of the fresh vegetables. Every can is full to the brim—uniform in quantity as in quality. 
The assortment is the largest obtainable in number ten cans, always the most economical 
for your use. 


May we hear from you? Our representative in your territory will gladly call on you at 
your convenience. 






Our quotations now available for the new season’s pack 


JOHN SEXTON & Co. 


Manufacturing Wholesale Grocers CHICAGO Established 1883 


DISTRIBUTING WAREHOUSES 
- ALBUQUERQUE,.N.MEX. DENVER,COLO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. PHILADELPHIA,PA. 


BOSTON, MASS. DETROIT, MICH NEW ORLEANS,LA. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. DUBUQUE, IA. NEW YORK,N.Y. PORTLAND,OREGON 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. HOUSTON, TEX. OMAHA, NEBR. ST. LOUIS, MO. 

CLEVELAND,OHIO. KANSAS CITY,MO. OAKLAND,CALIF. SPOKANE,WASH. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


© J. S. & Co., April, 1928 
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XLIQUASAN ™ 


Gyhe Liquid Soap- 


Ar once the cheapest. and best! Cheapest because just 
a little bit goes a long way. It’s highly concentrated, guaran- 
teed 18 per cent true anhydrous soap solids. Best because of 
its high concentration and the high qualiity of the soap solids 
themselves. Made from the finest edible cocoanut oil saponified 
with pure American potash, tested and controlled by our Labora- f 
tory Method of manufacture. It’s mild, neutral, and soothing 
asalotion. It cannot chafe the tenderest skin, 















Write today for samples and prices! j 


The Huntington Laboratories /nc. 
HUNTINGTON ~ INDIANA. 














HUNTINGTON 


HUNTINGTON 


LABORATORIES 


LABORATORIES 
























No. $ 
Slab Bracket 
Soap Dispensers furnish- No. 7 Wall Bracket Type Tyre Liqua-San“C’’is 40% soap 
ed at cost to users of Fastens abore any Fastens Direct (& solids, best for making 


fo ans 
wash baxin 












wash basin 





Liqua-San,. own solutions, 
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Wm. Jewel College Memonai 
Auditorum, Liberty, Mo. 
Acousti-Celotex makes the pro- 
grams given here more enjoy- 
able because tt absorbs echoes 
and quiets distracting notses. 
Also, the Acousti-Celotex tiles 
give a neat, decorative effect to 
the ceiling. Chas. A. Smith, 
Architect; R. V. Aycock Co., 
Acousti-Celotex Contractor. 


OISE wastes energy 
... retards mental effort 


But you can quiet noise with Acousti- 


VERY noise that dis- 
E; turbs students uses up 

valuable energy, and in- 
duces early fatigue. This lowers the 
quality of school-work they are able 
to do, as well as the quantity. 


And noise is equally hard on teach- 
ers, for it distracts their attention 
and wears down their patience. 


School authorities everywhere are 
subduing noise with Acousti-Celo- 
tex. This material has remarkable 
sound-absorbing qualities. It cre- 
ates quiet by the simple process of 
swallowing-up distracting noises and 
echoes. 


Acousti-Celotex, installed in gym- 
nasiums, will prevent noises arising 
there from reaching recitation and 
study rooms. Also the noisy confu- 


sion coming from school shops, cor- 


a 





Celotex, applied to walls and ceilings. 


ridors, cafeterias, chapels, band and 
chorus rooms is greatly reduced with 
this sound-absorbing tile. 


And your school auditorium will be 
much easier to hear in, after 
Acousti-Celotex has been installed. 
School assemblies, plays and oper- 
ettas can be conducted without inter- 
ference from sound reverberations, 
thus making the programs twice as 
enjoyable. 


Acousti-Celotex, type BB, has a 
sound-absorbing efficiency of 70% 

the highest of any material on the 
market. Small 


deep into the tiles, act as minute 


openings, drilled 


tubes in carrying sounds to the 


noise-absorbing fibres wside. 





Because of these deep open- 
ings, paint cannot interfere 
with the sound-absorbing 
efficiency of Acousti-Celotex. So 
you can have the tiles decorated 
in beautiful colors and designs. 
And since the tiles come in fin- 
ished, complete units, they are 
easily installed in any building, 
new or old. 


The Celotex Company will be 
glad to tell you more about the 
color effects you can obtain with 
Pre-decorated §Acousti-Celotex. 
And you will be pleasantly sur- 
prised at the cost. 


THe CreLrctex Company, Chicago, III. 
Wills: New Orleans, La. 
Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses) 


In Canada: 
Alexander Murry & Co., Ltd., Montreal 


COUSTI-| ELOTEX 


FOR LESS NOISE—BETTER HEARING 
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Seat and Hinge Now One 
Unbreakable, Solidified Unit! 


An Exclusive Whale-bone-ite Feature 




















The new Whale-bone-ite hinge 
is part of the seat itself, being 


ceneaiineeiiiiaihiadinacmenniien HE makers of the Whale-bone-ite Seat have perfected a new hinge 








_ 5 ft e se f 
ao om inaegre’ pact of the sent. which brings a new standard of sanitation, strength and beauty to 
Re-inforced by a metal die-cast, : a. , 
one-piece insert, it is covered this finest of closet seats. This Whale-bone-ite Hinge brings strength 
with highly polished Whale- ‘ . ; 
bone-ite embodying the same to the weakest part of a closet seat—where seat and hinge are joined 
strength and finish as the surface ~ ™ 
eens ~ << gienaaaas together. It makes both the seat and hinge one unbreakable solidified 

. . : 
unit, impervious to moisture, absolutely non-corrosive. And because 
the surface is of Whale-bone-ite, this hinge will keep its highly polished 
surface under the most severe conditions of use. 
Any model of closed or open back Whale-bone-ite Seats may now 
be obtained with this new hinge. Guaranteed for the life of the build- 
ing. This new Whale-bone-ite feature makes this seat more than ever 
Gent shown is Model 18-<08 the logical choice where long life and unfailing service are desired. 
Phantom view gives details of 
construction, ; 
| 
| 


WHALE-BONE-ITE seat | 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COM PANY:CHICAGO | 


Albany Boston Chicago Dallas Detroit Kansas City Minneapolis Philadelphia San Francisco Tampa Ottawa 
Atlanta Buffalo Cincinnati Denver Harrisburg Los Angeles New Orleans Pittsburgh Seattle Washington Toronto 
Birmingham Charlotte Cleveland Des Moines Houston El Paso New York Richmond St. Louis Montreal Havana 








For free cross-section of a Whale-bone-ite Seat, address Dept. 215, Seat Division, 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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With the 


ITH THE PASSING of winter 
) ) it has been the practice of sev- 

eral progressive school superin- 
tendents in the Eastern states to consider 
spring house-cleaning in more than its 
ordinary sense. To them it is a time 
when they not only see that the jan- 
itors make the necessary repairs to 
buildings and that the lawns are made 
beautiful for summer, but they ' also 
take stock of their accomplishments dur- 
ing the past year. They look backward 
for the only time during the school year 
and review just what they have been do- 
ing. They review their expenditures and 
they carefully check their lists of equip- 
ment to see what should be abandoned, 
what can be replaced, and what can be 
repaired. They are then ready to utilize 
the summer months with replacements 
and renewals of essentials and late August 
does not see them in the throes of despair 
or deluged with detail work. 


* * * 


More and more schools are becoming 
year-round institutions. Almost in every 
part of the country, particularly in the 
larger centers of population, superintend- 
ents are actually keeping the schools open 
all summer or are contemplating such a 
procedure. Shorter and more frequent 
vacations are advocated and before long, 
it is the prediction of competent school 
men, the June to September vacation will 
be but a memory. Greater utilization of 
the school buildings, better instruction, 
less economic waste, and actually better 
health and more enjoyment for pupils are 
some of the results that have been ac- 
complished by the year-round schools. 

* * * 

Although The NATION’S SCHOOLS is in 
its fourth month, letters and cards of 
congratulations continue to pour into the 
office. Many of our readers have con- 
tinued the habit inaugurated with the 
first issue and are telling us each month 
how well they like the magazine:: We 
appreciate it and hope that we have 
by nowsSatisfiedséven the most skeptical 


ye ze i 2e NRE 





Publisher 


that our efforts will always be toward the 
improvement of schools, that we have a 
definite and accurate message for those 
who are responsible for the administration 
of school systems, and that we are present- 
ing each month the best thoughts of the 
best people in education. 








* * * 


A typical letter from a superintendent 
reads: “The NATION’S SCHOOLS fills a real 
need in the field of school administration, 
the articles are timely and excellently 
written by educators who are actively en- 
gaged in the educational work shop.” 

And here is a sentence from a letter 
just received from a nationally known 
architect, specializing in school planning: 
“The third number of The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS has been received and convinces 
me more than ever that you are mapping 
out a line of work with relation to schools 
and school building that has not been cov- 
ered by any of the other magazines; the 
consequence being that you will not be, in 
any sense, a competitor with them, rather 
the fact of your own magazine in the field 
will be an advantage really to all of 


them.” 
ok a ae 


Psychology, that much abused word, is 
being applied to everything these days 
and, of course, magazines are no different 
from others in its misuse. One of the 
terms that has crept into advertisers’ 
talk is “reader-psychology” when what is 
really meant is good old-fashioned com- 
mon sense on the part of the magazine 
readers. For instance, astute advertisers 
have come to the logical conclusion that 
serious readers give most attention to well- 
constructed advertisements in magazines 
of serious intent. They have rightly de- 
duced the fact that the best time to talk 
business is when the buyer is in a busi- 
ness frame of mind and his reading habits 
are undoubtedly the best guide. All of 
this is axiomatic and common sense, but 
custom seems to decree that it shall be 
called psychology of one kind or another. 

The NATION’S SCHOOLS. 
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fi himmed SUNLIGHT 


7 wouldn’t expect your children 

to thrive on a diet of skimmed 
milk, so why furnish them “skimmed 
sunlight” in the schoolroom? 
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The olet rays of the sunlight are a vital factor 
in the h and development of children’s bodies 
and m 

Let this sunlight e schoolrooms and 
health an iri nind and 'v- -will benefit. 
HELIOGLASS lets the ultra-violet rays in--ordinary glass 
keeps them 
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TRADE MARK 


AN ULTRA-VIOLET RAY GLASS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Keep Our Schools True to Their 


Best Aims 


Current tendencies of schools and colleges to democratize 
their functions should be strengthened, while tenden- 
cies to vocationalize their functions should be resisted 


By DAVID SNEDDEN, 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


school and extra-school, is to-day in a pe- 
culiarly formative and expansive condi- 
tion. It is steadily pioneering towards the un- 
known. In this dynamic system of education, in 
its daily practices, in its adventurous theories and 


\ MERICAN education, public and private, 


or administrative support to sweep like wildfire 
through our teachers’ associations. 

But such are the ways of social progress in all 
areas where extensive foundations of scientific 
knowledge have not yet been laid. We should 
look with approving eyes upon this dynamic fer- 





speculations, in its 
stubborn conserva- 
tisms, and in its ado- 
lescent gropings after 
scientific foundations, 
may be discerned by 
the experienced eye 
hundreds of tendencies. 
Here forces of exces- 
sive radicalism are pre- 
vailing, there forces of 
reactionary resistance 
are gathering. 

To-day the zealous 
promoters of one set of 
values are, by their one- 
sided emphasis serious- 
ly warping the entire 
structure. To-morrow 
we may expect a new 
fashion of thinking 
about children or meth- 
ods of teaching or so- 
cial purposes of schools 





Open for Discussion 


“ie let us not corrupt the whole 
movement by ‘vocationalizing’ what 
ought to be truly liberal education. That is 
a current tendency that should be resolutely 
and withal intelligently resisted. * * * 
“Since educators possess as yet only the 
faint beginnings of ‘a science of educa- 
tional values,’ and since our prevalent 
‘philosophies’ of educational faiths, emo- 
tional reactions, traditional valuations, 
and other empirically formed convictions 
and attitudes in these fields are so con- 
fused, unanalyzed, and invalidated, the 
writer will try to indicate his position 
through a series of ‘hypotheses of educa- 
tional values’ as well as of ‘agencies of 
optimum functioning’ which hypotheses, it 
is hoped, will be critically examined and 
discussed by others.” 








ment, since it signifies 
life rather than death, 
growth rather than de- 
cay, the time of morn- 
ing rather than the 
time of evening. 

But we should do 
more than look on. 
We should join the 
procession, contributing 
whatever is in us of 
well-intentioned zeal, 
conviction, and insight. 
Hence the writer wel- 
comes the editorial in- 
vitation to discuss a 
current tendency in 
American education 
that should be strength- 
ened and another that 
should be resisted. 

Because his primary 
professional interests 
are in the functions of 
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schools and in the social values of the offerings 
of schools, he elects that as a field of examination. 
He believes that problems of public support of 
schools, of training of teachers, of supervision of 
instruction, and even of methods of teaching will 
prove far simpler of solution than now appears 
when once educators in substantial numbers shall 
have become clearer than they are now as to the 
real functions, both in a qualitative and in a 
quantitative sense, of kindergartens, high schools, 
opportunity schools, liberal colleges, juvenile re- 
form schools, agricultural schools, and the like; 
and of history studies, French, manual training, 
algebra, social studies, music, constructive proj- 
ects, general science, competitive games, and 
scores of other types of offerings within these 
schools. 

Educational philosophy, theory, sociology, sci- 
ence—call it what one will—has as yet only a 
meagre half-score of rather vague answers to the 
hundreds of vital and urgent questions into which 
Herbert Spencer’s famous query can readily be 
resolved: “What knowledge is most worth?” We 
can rephrase that query thus: “What knowledge 
and insights, what habits and skills, what appre- 
ciations and attitudes, what ideals and aspira- 
tions, are of most worth?” But the “what” must 
be taken to signify “how much,” as well as “which 
kinds.” And the “most worth” must be so ex- 
panded as to suggest “to whom?” and “on whose 
behalf?” 


What Knowledge Is Most Worth? 


“What knowledge is most worth?” Is a knowl- 
edge of, and skills in using algebra of any worth 
to girls, or to the societies that progressively 
they are expected to enrich? f what worth to 
some young men and, through them to their fu- 
ture families, village communities, religious con- 
gregations, and nation would be a thorough trade- 
school-given training in carpentry? Of what 
worth can the study of certain crucial problems 
of economics be made in educating boys and girls 
from twelve to fifteen years of age toward the 
later discharge of such essentials of co-operative 
government as political opinion assimilation, po- 
litical opinion making, and political opinion re- 
cording through voting? Questions of import 
similar to these can be multiplied indefinitely. 

Toward realizing best educational values 
particular schools can expand and improve their 
programs of offerings legitimately and to the 
advantage of all concerned. But they can also 
undertake educational purposes for which they are 
inherently unsuited, and in pursuing which they 
will probably play “dog-in-the-manger” roles. The 
writer’s topic is found in these possibilities. He 
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wishes to discuss the two following theses: 

A. Current tendencies of American high 
schools and liberal colleges to democratize and to 
modernize their functions should be strengthened. 

B. Current tendencies of American high 
schools and liberal colleges to “vocationalize”’ 
their functions should be strongly resisted. 

Attendance on American high schools has, for 
half a century, been multiplying at a rate nearly 
three times as great as the rate of population in- 
crease. In the liberal and vocational (profes- 
sional) colleges of this country are now approxi- 
mately eight hundred thousand students of whom 
it is a safe estimate that one-half are primarily 
enrolled in “general’’ courses, either in distinc- 
tively liberal colleges, or in the equivalent depart- 
ments of “arts and sciences” within university 
organizations. The recent onset of the “junior 
college movement” promises to add greatly to 
“liberal college’”’ accommodations. 

This voluntary attendance on secondary and 
collegiate institutions of learning by hundreds of 
thousands and even, literally, millions of persons 
from fifteen to twenty-five years of age is with- 
out parallel elsewhere. Nothing else could give 
more eloquent evidence of the democratization of 
education in this favored land. Nothing else 
could give greater promise of the higher culture 
and civic competency to which we hope collec- 
tively to rise when once our tremendous educa- 
tional enterprises shall have begun to bear the 
rich fruits of which they are potentially capable. 


New Reactionaries Against Democratization 


But vigilance is needed if we are to conserve 
and increase our gains. Always we have with us 
those who complain, “too many persons are go- 
ing to college.”” Always we have those who would 
like to erect tuition barriers at the gates of our 
high schools. Now come new reactionaries 
against democratization of educational opportu- 
nities who point out the growing proportions of 
persons of less than superior natural intelligence 
who are gaining admission to college and to high 
school. Taxpayers and philanthropists who must 
bear so much of the burden of support of all this 
are, quite understandably, bewildered and restive. 

But democratization of access to higher and 
higher schools of general education is not suf- 
ficient. Offerings must be modernized and adapt- 
ed, if such freedom of access is not to prove sim- 
ply an offering of apples of Sodom. 

The aristocratic high schools and colleges of the 
past (and still too often of the present) fostered 
their aloofness and exclusiveness, not only by re- 
fusing admission to “just folks,” but also by the 
esoteric and supposedly unworldly character of 
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their chief educational offerings. No one should 
complain because colleges include Latin, eigh- 
teenth century literature, collegiate grade physics, 
and advanced English composition among their 
offerings. Any educational liberal will certainly 
not object to the inclusion of plane geometry, a 
modern language, and classical English literature 
among the offerings of secondary schools of gen- 
eral education. But to impose such studies in the 
well-meant but absolutely invalidated conviction 
that they have primary values to twentieth cen- 
tury liberal or non-vocational education is a very 
sure means of draining the well-springs of any 
movement for the honest democratization of the 
higher forms of cultural and civic education. 

Hundreds of experiments looking to the mod- 
ernization of high-school and collegiate liberal ed- 
ucation are now under way in America. Let us 
encourage them all to the utmost,—so long as 
they hold true to the aims of liberal education. 
We have yet to discover, not only degrees, but 
even kinds of liberal education that shall prove 
vitally functional for persons of perhaps even less 
than average native intelligence who, neverthe- 
less, wish to devote some of the precious years 
between fourteen and twenty-five to the acquisi- 
tion of further culture, civic insight, and the other 
good things that, apart altogether from vocational 
competency, make personal life rich and civic life 
effective. Liberalizing studies for these are cer- 
tainly not to be found in the mathematical dis- 
ciplines, in the foreign languages either ancient 
or modern, nor even in the histories of times and 
peoples long passed. Perhaps they are to be 
found but slightly in the older literatures, the his- 
tories of philosophy, or the abstract principles of 
the natural sciences. 


Modernization for the Masses 


But for the effective liberal education of such 
students we are only beginning to tap the riches 
of present-day life as means. The histories that 
are being made to-day, the philosophies of life 
that are being evolved for to-morrow, the litera- 
tures and other arts now so richly—and, be it ad- 
mitted, so crudely and even vulgarly—formative, 
the vast economic and othér co-operations that 
are dynamically changing the social environments 
of all of us even to the remoter parts of Africa 
and the polar regions are undoubtedly the vital 
sources of much of the democratized liberal edu- 
cation now in nascent state and especially of all 
that which will yet be provided for students of 
modal, or of evenless than modal, natural abilities 
in local high schools, in junior colleges, in depart- 
ments of “arts and sciences,” and perhaps even in 
the “choice” colleges themselves. So let all true 
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friends of American education encourage the de- 
mocratization and modernization of “liberal edu- 
cation” of secondary and collegiate grade “for 
the masses rather than for the classes.” 

But let us not corrupt the whole movement by 
“vocationalizing” what ought to be truly liberal 
education. That is a current tendency that should 
be resolutely and withal intelligently resisted. It 
must be resisted primarily in the interests of the 
development of a more fruitful liberal education 
than we now have, but it should also be resisted 
in the interests of the evolution of more demo- 
cratic and effective systems of vocational training 
than we have as yet clearly previsioned. 


Discussion of Hypotheses Invited 


Since educators possess as yet only the faint he- 
ginnings of “a science of educational values,” and 
since our prevalent “philosophies” of educationa! 
faiths, emotional reactions, traditional valuations, 
and other empirically formed convictions and at- 
titudes in these fields are so confused, unanalyzed, 
and invalidated, the writer will try to indicate his 
position through a series of “hypotheses of edu- 
cational values” as well as of “agencies of opti- 
mum functioning” which hypotheses, it is hoped, 
will be critically examined and discussed by 
others. 

1. Vocational education (the term being lim- 
ited to those forms of instruction and training 
only which are purposefully and definitely de- 
signed to prepare a given individual for superior 
proficiency in a particular vocation by which for 
some years at least he expects to earn his liveli- 
hood) will presently be as democratized in Amer- 
ica as are now the prevailing forms of elementary 
and general secondary education. This democra- 
tization will certainly mean the extension of good 
opportunities for vocational education to the 
many rather than to the selected few as is now 
the case. It will result in part from our collec- 
tive desires for social efficiency, and in part from 
our larger interests in the conservation of the 
leisure, the economic productiveness, and the mo- 
rale of all instead of only a part of our male and 
female citizenry. 

2. Nearly all the efficient vocational education 
of the future will be provided in and through 
schools, as is now the case with that small group 
of superior vocations,—the professions. But such 
schools will utilize in varied ways co-operative 
opportunities to have their students share in com- 
mercial productive work as a part, and perhaps 
often the major part, of their total vocational 
education in skills, technical knowledge, voca- 
tional appreciations, and morale of workmanship. 
Vocational schools may be expected to supersede 
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apprenticeship, “followership,” and “pick-up” 
forms of vocational education for the industrial, 
commercial, agricultural, and homemaking voca- 
tions for exactly the same reasons that they have 
already quite fully done so in the well-organized 
professional vocations. 

3. But good vocational schools must be schools 
with much concentration and focalization of pur- 
pose and close co-ordination of means. In effect 
this requires that a good vocational school must 
serve one, and only one, distinctive vocation,— 
here medicine, there carpentry, over yonder 
dressmaking. Much will usually be lost, and lit- 
tle will be gained, by attempts to co-ordinate 
closely for administrative purposes several varie- 
ties of vocational training. A proposal to use the 
same teacher to present certain vocational courses 
to a merged group containing students of law, 
medicine, and electrical engineering would now 
excite ridicule. We should presently reach a stage 
where continuing attempts to keep under one 
roof schools (or, as now often miscalled, depart- 
ments) of carpentry, automobile repair, and job- 
printing, and even to use for them in part the 
same classrooms and the same “related technical 
knowledge” teachers, would excite similar ridicule. 

4. Even more must good vocational schools be 
detached from schools of general education. Ef- 
fective learning of any vocation probably requires 
much the same concentration of attention, effort, 
and motive as does the effective, productive per- 
formance of a vocation during all the earlier 
stages of the producer’s participation therein. 
Hence, in general, we should expect the entrant 
to a vocational school to have completed whatever 
sound educational policy determines to be an op- 
timum amount of general (that is, non-voca- 
tional) education under systematized teaching 
auspices, for a person of his potentialities, before 
undertaking vocational education. 


Factors Causing Postponement 


This condition is largely met now by effective 
professional schools,—perhaps incorrectly met in 
some cases to be discussed later. In theory it has 
always been met in apprenticeship, and other 
even less organized forms of extra-school voca- 
tional education. Fortunately for the eventual 
realization of this condition of sound vocational 
education for the thousands of industrial, com- 
mercial, and agricultural vocations for which the 
next generation should, and undoubtedly will, pro- 
vide vocational schools, a score of social condi- 
tioning tendencies (increasing prosperity, smaller 
families, growing longevity, rising parental am- 
bitions, restricted immigration, employer’s liabil- 
ity, and others) now converge towards postpon- 
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ing necessities of commencing vocational training 
to sixteen years of age at the lowest, and presently 
to seventeen or eighteen. This will leave ample 
opportunity for learners to receive ten or even 
more grades or years of general education at the 
least before concentrating on full-time vocational 
education. 

5. Another condition essential to good voca- 
tional education will be the concentration of the 
facilities for the training for any particular vo- 
cation into relatively few centers for any given 
population area. That is already happening in 
the field of medical education, for which hardly 
eighty vocational schools now survive over the 
entire United States. Though a city the size of 
Chicago has many general high schools, it needs 
only one school for each of such vocations as 
bricklaying, hotel cooking, electric wiring, shoe- 
repairing, or stationary engine firing. Certainly 
ten schools of carpentry or automobile repairing 
or barbering would more than suffice for the en- 
tire state of Ohio. It is not impossible that sev- 
eral of our states have now too many vocational 
schools for the training of elementary-school 
teachers,—too many, that is, consistent with the 
provision of adequate facilities in each. 


Pretenses at Vocational Training 


6. For several years many educators have used 
the social or the psychical interests of youths, and 
even of young men and women, in vocations as 
supposedly valuable means of motivating or other- 
wise rendering more vital and appealing a variety 
of more or less staled forms of general education. 
For half a century high-school commercial de- 
partments, in spite of all their pretentiousness of 
course, titles, and diplomas, offered simply weak- 
ened and misleading general education, flavored 
with a kind of vocational allurement. For a gen- 
eration so-called technical, mechanic-arts, manual 
training, or polytechnic high schools have been 
primarily high schools of general education (and 
very good schools of that kind), sugar-coated with 
a variety of pretenses at vocational training. 

Our junior high-school administrators, deceived 
by the prevailing fashion, carelessly designate 
some of their curricula “commercial,” “indus- 
trial,” and even “technical,” and then, to give 
color to the pretense, offer typewriting in the 
first, some wood-working in the second, and per- 
haps some laboratory electrical work in the third. 
Not to be outdone, some of our liberal colleges, 
or the corresponding university departments of 
arts and sciences, permit and even induce stu- 
dents intending eventually to enter colleges of 
dentistry, business, journalism, or engineering to 
elect courses alleged to be pre-professional,— 
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though in hardly any case does it appear that any 
inquiries have proved them to be actually so func- 
tional. 

All of these practices and their underlying 
theories, it is contended, are seriously corrupting 
to America’s interests both in good vocational ed- 
ucation and in good liberal education. They in- 
duce pupils, and to an even greater extent, 
parents, taxpayers, and the public at large, to 
confuse educational purposes. So alluring and 
specious are the beliefs and ideals here involved, 
indeed, that many subject-matter specialists in 
secondary or collegiate physics, biology, economics, 
English composition, shop-work, and French, as 
well as even some hopeful specialists in Latin. 
English literature, and history, now persistently 
contend that any given course in their offerings 
has both “cultural” and “vocational” values. And 
how they rationalize in attempts to validate their 
beliefs! In the meantime the liberal college, 
though “the most vulnerable institution (and the 
most vital) that we have” finds “its dominating 
position” threatened “by irresistible social 
forces,’—in the language of a college president 
who shared a few years ago in what is very 
probably the most serviceable study of college 
education yet made.’ 


Should Restrict Scope of Education 


7. The fundamental hypothesis as to functions 
of schools, interpretations of educational values 
that will serve such functions, and construction 
of objectives that will give effect to such values, 
which is derived from the foregoing considera- 
tions is that, in effect, the same school should 
never seek to realize both vocational and general 
educations. In greater detail, junior high schools 
should attempt no vocational training functions. 
Senior high schools should progressively get rid 
of the home economics and agricultural courses 
(unless these are clearly organized for purposes 
of cultural education) that many of them have 
haphazardly developed, and, after clear recogni- 
tion of the fact that so-called commercial courses 
give fairly honest training for only one out of 
hundreds of commercial vocations, carefully seg- 
regate that department so that pupils and their 
advisers may know exactly what vocational func- 
tions are actually realized through it. 

So-called polytechnic, comprehensive, cosmo- 
politan, or other “omnibus” high schools should 
give up all pretense at vocational education ex- 
cept in the few rare instances where they have 
actually discovered a vocation, training for which 
they can honestly and effectively provide. Lib- 
eral colleges, junior colleges, and departments of 
arts and sciences should so reorganize their of- 
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ferings that they can whole-heartedly minister to 
the discoverable objectives of genuine liberal ed- 
ucation. Perhaps of most importance for sound 
policy, professors and other specialists in subject- 
matter fields, whether zoology or English compo- 
sition, chemistry or Spanish, home economics or 
contemporary civilization, metal-working or alge- 
bra, should clearly differentiate in their offerings, 
and especially in the designed “functionings” of 
their offerings, as cultural from vocational ob- 
jectives, civic from prevocational purposes, the 
service of the “spirital” from the service of the 
“material.” 

Not a few of the implications of the above hy- 
potheses seem quite opposed to some widely ac- 
cepted current educational theories. “Good voca- 
tional education is also cultural” is the tenet that 
now supersedes the older one “good cultural edu- 
cation is also vocational,’’—under which, not many 
years ago, an eastern professor argued that the 
study of Greek was certainly an excellent, if not 
the best, means of preparing for home-making! 

The trouble with those who contend that “good 
vocational education is also cultural” is that they 
never define inductively what they mean by voca- 
tional education. They rarely specify particular 
vocations, and then only a few of the “elegant” 
vocations,—never those of shoe-repairing, gear- 
cutting, coal-moving, meat-packing, concrete-mix- 
ing, paint-selling, deep-sea fishing, or dairy farm- 
ing. Like the princess, they assume that if people 
cannot get bread it should not prove a terrible 
hardship to content themselves with cake! 


An Alien Sense of the Term 


Many educators, indeed, still use the term “vo- 
cational education” in senses utterly alien to any 
proper use of those words. Some make it include 
“industrial arts” and other “arts” subjects that 
can have practically nothing to do with prenara- 
tion for specific vocational competency. Some 
make it cover “appreciations” of vocations in 
which one cannot expect to work productively. 

It is, for example, an entirely legitimate func- 
tion of vital and modern general, liberal, or cul- 
tural education to give John, especially during 
the years from ten to sixteen, wide, generous, and 
realistic appreciations of how and to what pur- 
poses fishermen, farmers, coal-miners, lumber- 
men, nickel-platers, swine-raisers, linotype opera- 
tives, and hundreds of others contribute their 
respective shares to the world’s work. Where 
practicable, it is certainly desirable to let John 
“sample” some of these participations, even on a 
doll-house or mudpie scale. But to call all or any 
of this vocational education for John, whose cir- 
cumstances finally make the vocation of carpenter 
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an optimum one for him, is utterly without justifi- 
cation. As well call the “appreciations” that a 
well-trained electrical engineer has of medicine, 
law, theology, and acting part of his “professional 
training.” 

Dr. Dewey’s theories of educational values and 
methods contemplate abundant provision of these 
“appreciation-producing” contacts and elemen- 
tary participations even from’ kindergarten 
grades. Full realization of such theories in the 
cases of specific individuals would assure at least 
some very valuable and large “cultural” and “so- 
cial” achievements, but they would probably have 
only infinitesimal bearing on the preparations 
that these individuals must each make sometime 
between sixteen and twenty-five years of age to 
fit well into some one of the more than three thou- 
sand highly differentiated vocations through 
which America’s work is now done,—here orange- 
growing, there firing a locomotive, and yonder 
selling gasoline. 

But what is “liberal education” in its essen- 
tials? If we are to adapt its super-elementary 
stages to new levels of natural ability, if we are to 
modernize it, if we are to save it from the voca- 
tionalizing Philistines, should we not know better 
than we now do what it actually is? What is 
“cultural” education,—which is certainly one large 
component of liberal education? What is “civic 
education,’’—which is certainly one large compo- 
nent of liberal education? What are “authentic” 
values for education? What are “spirital’’ val- 
ues, if the reader will permit the discarding of 
“spiritual” because of its too mystical connota- 
tions? 


An Appreciation of Music 


New York City offers much glorious opera mu- 
sic during the winter season. Some lawyers and 
some Italian shoe-repairers, some cigar salesmen 
and some apartment house janitors, some stenog- 
raphers and some ladies of fashion, some cooks 
and some college professors, are to be discerned 
among the eager and fairly frequent patrons. Is 
such attendance evidence of the possession of one 
type of superior culture? Have these people been, 
to a degree, “liberally educated?” Has such edu- 
cation had any connection whatever with their vo- 
cational education? Did the study of Latin (or 
its absence) perhaps help? 

Extended discussion of what should be modern- 
ized conceptions of really functional liberal edu- 
cation cannot be offered in this discussion. But it 
can be noted here that if, as President Capen al- 
leges, the liberal college (and perhaps the liberal 
high school?) seems “to be threatened by irresist- 
ible social forces” (as previously referred to) a 
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large part of the apparent defencelessness of 
these institutions is probably due to the fact that 
among their most responsible workers there ex- 
ists no clear-cut and inherently probable “philos- 
ophy of educational values” upon which the large 
majority are substantially agreed. 

Vocational education can make the good pro- 
ducer; it cannot make the good utilizer. Cannot 
liberal education try to do that,—make the good 
utilizer of superior music, superior understand- 
ings of how the other half lives, superior clothes, 
superior speech, superior service of political lead- 
ers, superior philosophies of life? 





Visiting Teacher Movement 
Gains Popularity 


Many school systems are employing visiting 
teachers in order to find out why the school does 
not function effectively. Information obtained 
by the Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Education, on this question, shows that many 
children in our city schools need special help be- 
cause of maladjustments either in the schools, the 
homes, the neighborhoods, or in the children 
themselves. 

In order that such help may be given, several 
cities have employed visiting teachers who study 
the whole child, not merely during the five hours 
in which he is under his regular teacher’s eye, but 
in his home and environment, and when malad- 
justments have been discovered to cure them 
with promptness. 

The cases coming within the jurisdiction of the 
visiting teacher, to be more exact, are maladjust- 
ments in scholarship, involving subnormality, re- 
tardation, precocity; adverse home conditions,— 
poverty, improper guardianship; misconduct in 
and out of school; and irregular attendance. 

The popularity of the visiting teacher move- 
ment is evidenced by its growth. It was first 
adopted into the school systems of New York, 
Boston, and Hartford, Conn., in 1906-7. At the 
present time seventy-four cities report visiting 
teachers. Many of these cities have from fifteen 
to twenty teachers each. 

In sixty-one of the seventy-four cities reporting 
the employment of such teachers, their salaries 
are paid wholly from public funds. In twenty of 
these cities, the movement was sponsored by the 
National Committee on Visiting Teachers of New 
York City. The foregoing association paid two- 
thirds of the salaries for a stated time; then, 
when the value of the work had been demon- 
strated, it was taken over by the boards of ed- 
ucation and the teachers were paid from public 
funds. 
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A Study of Kindergarten Methods 
in a New Type School 


in bungalow 
school designed to meet the needs of educational 
programs in which study and play are alternated 


Modern child instruction given 


By LLOYD H. BUGBEE, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, WEST HARTFORD, CONN. 


HE Beach Park Kindergarten - Primary 

School, opened in 1926, is one of the regular 

public schools of West Hartford, Conn. The 
children enrolled range from five to eleven years 
of age and are divided into three groups; kinder- 
garten, first and second grade, and third and 
fourth grade. 

The school is located on Steele road north of 
Asylum street, on a strip of land formerly known 
as Beach Park. This land, comprising approx- 
imately five acres, was given to the Town of West 
Hartford by T. Belknap Beach with the request 
that a school be built upon it before 1927. 

The building with its spacious lawns occupies 
about two acres of the north end of the park. The 
remaining space, covered with trees, wild flowers, 
and grass, provides an ideal playground, and the 
opportunity to study and enjoy nature. Adjoin- 


ing Beach Park is Elizabeth Park, which is one 
of Hartford’s largest parks and is widely known 
for its rose gardens. 

The type of building chosen as best suited to 
harmonize with the above conditions is commonly 


known as the bungalow or one-story building. The 
architectural expression is colonial. The exterior 
walls are covered with wide weather boarding and 
the roof is of variegated Vermont slates in a full 
range of color. Ornamental lattices relieve the 
exterior wall surfaces. The main entrances to 
the building are in the character of the early colo- 
nial doorways of New England. 

While the arrangement of plan and the interior 
details have been carefully studied to facilitate 
the administration of the most modern develop- 
ments of primary education, the architectural and 
decorative treatment has been designed to pro- 
duce a homelike and liveable atmosphere. The 
interior color scheme is colonial as suggested by 
the exterior design, the plaster walls being treated 
in colonial buff and the trim and cabinet work 
in ivory. The furniture is finished in the tone of 
natural American walnut. 

A hall extending through the center of the 
building separates the kindergarten, which occu- 
pies the entire east side, from the two classrooms 
and teachers’ room, which are on the west side. 
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the rocking boat, and the slide, located 


The Fountain, near the sunny bay window, are major 


points of interest during the free play period in the 
morning. Goldfish swim in the pool where the children \ 
sail their boats, and the sun, shining through the win- | 
dows, casts moving shadows of the nursery rhyme sil- 
houettes that feature the kindergarten’s leaded windows. 
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Sliding partitions between the corridor and kin- 
dergarten make it possible to combine these two 
spaces when a large floor area is needed for spe- 
cial occasions. 

Each room is equipped with movable tables and 
chairs, individual lockers or cupboards, library 
table, painting easel, drinking fountain, black- 
boards, bulletin boards, and building blocks. A 
space has been built in the floor for the blocks to 
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best characteristics of physical, moral, and men- 
tal growth that are conducive to healthy and 
happy living. 

The child’s interests and experiences and the West 
Hartford course of study are the bases for the 
school work. This is supplemented by the teacher’s 


ideas and experiences. Every natural and pos- 
sible resource is drawn upon; books, excursions, 
libraries, shops, museum, nature, and any other 
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Under the head of rhythm work the kindergarten band plays each morning, using triangles, cymbals, bells, tam- 
bourines, and drum with a piano accompaniment. 


be stored when not in use. The cupboards, black- 
boards, bulletin boards, and fountains are at dif- 
ferent heights in the different classrooms, thus 
being adaptable to each group of children. 

The aims of the school are threefold: First, to 
have a model primary school building from the 
standpoint of construction and equipment; sec- 
ond, to have a school where other teachers in 
service in West Hartford may come to observe 
and discuss the modern ideas and theories in ed- 
ucation; and third and most important, to create 
a natural, homelike, wholesome, realistic environ- 
ment free from physical and emotional strain, 
where children are given an opportunity to meet 
socially and develop under wise leadership the 


useful material available. The subject matter of 
the three ‘‘R’s” is taught both as a separate inter- 
est and as it is encountered in connection with the 
various program activities. Children, as well as 
adults, learn by doing. Here, the children learn 
the essential facts as they find them necessary in 
going through a certain experience, or in carry- 
ing out a purposed activity. When once the facts 
have been lived through as an actual experience, 
they become the pupils’ own with a much fuller 
meaning than they otherwise would. Because 
this is true the work of the school is centered 
around actual life situations as far as possible. 

The most essential subject on the program is 
reading. This being true, definite periods each 





day are given over to the teaching of the teci- 
nique of reading. This is continued through each 
of the four grades. As more of the techniques 
are grasped the reading periods vary. Some- 
times the children read orally as a class, other 
times the class reads silently, and still again one 
child may read a story of his own selection to the 
class. 

In the third and fourth grades much reading is 
done in connection with their other activities. 
Further interest in reading is stimulated through 
a visit to the library to see how their books are 
chosen, catalogued, and stamped. The outgrowth 
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The Beach Park Kinder- 
garten-Primary School, 
West Hartford, Conn. 


of these visits has been the establishment of a 
little library system in the classroom, many of the 
books being brought from the homes. Jn their 
own little library they learn the use and care of 
books, the need of quiet order, and a love for 
reading in itself because of the pleasure it affords. 

Perhaps mathematics is as essential as any 
other subject in carrying on our modern life. 
There are certain fundamental facts which chil- 
dren must learn in the primary school. They must 
also learn how to use these facts in thinking 
through their own individual problems. The fun- 
damental facts are demanded, checked, and drilled 
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Floor plan, showing the 


two primary classrooms 


and the kindergarten. 
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upon, but before this is done the children are 
given opportunity to become acquainted with the 
use or value of fact in some concrete situation. 
This often necessitates giving many different as- 
signments and much individual work. 

Making doll houses or any similar task that 
requires actual measuring and a knowledge of the 
use of a ruler would come before teaching the 
fractional parts of a ruler. The blocks suggest 
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interestingly, correctly, and politely. It is devel- 
oped and encouraged in such ways as relating 
their experiences to others, telling of stories they 
have read, or making plans for some coming 
event. 

This involves written language when they wish 
to convey their thoughts to some one who is not 
with them, or when it is desired to keep a more 
permanent record of these events. This work 





In connection with a study of community life the above methods of transportation and model village were made by 
the kindergarten children. 


the building of a post office and grocery store, the 
planning and building of which require pupils to 
think critically about the number and size of 
blocks to be used, proportion of length to width, 
how to place windows, where and how to build 
shelves, and many other similar problems. 

Playing store involves pricing articles, adding 
bills, and making correct change. All this pro- 
vides valuable drill and real practice in’ number 
work, and it is much more vital to pupils in that 
it is necessary in order to carry out their ac- 
tivities. 

The language work is an outgrowth of the other 
activities of the school and stresses oral rather 
than written speech. Its main purpose is to en- 
able pupils to communicate with others fluently, 


results in writing letters inviting their parents 
to the assembly; in writing reproductions of 
some experiences; in writing for the Beach 
Park newspaper, which is a little weekly news- 
paper of the important happenings of the school; 
or in writing for “Our Story Book,” which gives 
an account of the excursions or trips that they 
especially enjoyed. Each written report is some- 
thing real or vital to the pupils and not an arti- 
ficial or make-believe experience. 

Spelling is closely connected with language be- 
cause pupils find it necessary to spell before they _ 
can convey their thoughts in written form. The 
list of words that children will learn to spell is 
such as they use and need in describing their 
experiences. 
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The subjects of history and geography are so 
closely allied that it would be at times quite im- 
possible to consider them separately. Both sub- 
jects deal with the present activities of man in 
relation or comparison to man’s past experiences 
and future possibilities. This arouses pupils’ cu- 
riosity about the life and customs of people of 
other lands and stimulates them to express their 
ideas and imaginations about these people. These 
subjects adapt themselves to illustration and 
dramatization better than any others. 

Many sources of material are available in these 
subjects,—the museum, the library, globes, maps, 
charts, reference books, and books of travels. A 
resourceful teacher finds the daily newspaper an- 
other valuable source of material. 


Results of Geography and History 


The outgrowth of the study of geography and 
history in the Beach Park School has resulted in 
the dramatization of Indian life for an assembly 
program, the moulding of clay bowls as they were 
first made by the Indians, the construction of 
freight trains, trucks, wagons, and aeroplanes as 
the result of a study in means of transportation, 
and the construction of a modern village (from 
packing boxes donated by a parent) from a stand- 
point of community life. 

Modern education thinks of art as one of the 
subject activities in which not only the “talented 
child,” but each and every boy and girl may find 
free expression. It involves the use of paper, 
paints, wood, cloth, clay, and other materials. It 
requires art to paint a picture, to build a wagon, 
to mould a clay bowl, to make a dress, to decorate 
a house. 

Some of the industrial art work has involved: 
Painting the scenery for the play on Indian life; 
planning, sewing, and painting the Indian cos- 
tumes; making, arranging, and decorating furni- 
ture in a toy city; sketching trees and flowers 
from nature; and planning and arranging printed 
programs for assembly. 

The conference group is one of the most inter- 
esting and most important periods in this type of 
school and the one in which pupils and teacher 
together plan or discuss the various activities. At 
this time the teacher must be a keen observer and 
wise leader. She may appear to be in the back- 
ground but actually she is carefully guiding her 
group, taking mental note of individual responses, 
encouraging the diffident child, and restraining 
the more domineering one. 

The conference period is used in many ways, 
such as the following: To discuss important 
events in the newspapers; to check up, give sug- 
gestions, or commend work done in the free pe- 
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riod; to plan a program assembly; to discuss 
names and characteristics of certain wild flowers 
that may have been brought in; to plan a group 
activity; or to make plans for an excursion that 
they are going to take. 

Perhaps there is no department of public edu- 
cation which has made greater progress and 
growth within the last fifty years than has the 
kindergarten. With it has come the realization 
that education, in the biological sense, begins long 
before the child is able to grasp the three ‘‘R’s,” 
and that the kindergarten has as important a part 
in child training as does any other branch of the 
elementary school. It bridges the gap between 
the home life and the school life. Though it is 
called school, there is about it the happy atmos- 
phere and freedom that the pre-school child en- 
joys at home. It is a place where children may 
live together working, playing, and learning as 
they might do in a happy family. 

The Beach Park School kindergarten room, 
with its dressing room at one end and lunch room 
and kitchenette at the other, occupies one-half of 
the school building, and resembles a large living 
room. On the east side is a large bay window, an 
interesting feature of which is the introduction of 
Mother Goose silhouettes in the glazed window 
panes. These silhouettes are of sheet lead and 
were designed by pupils of the William H. Hall 
High School, West Hartford. On each end of the 
bay window a French door opens upon the lawn. 

At each end of the room is an open fireplace 
over which hang two large hand painted pictures 
of children at play. Another attractive feature is 
a fountain set in a four-foot basin in which real 
goldfish are swimming. To feed and care for 
these goldfish form a part of the children’s daily 
activities. Other equipment includes a piano, a 
slide, a rocking boat, doll furniture, children’s 
rockers, a sandtable, and some small dishes and 
cooking utensils. 


The Kindergarten’s Program 


To see best how this equipment is used, a typ- 
ical day’s program in the kindergarten follows. 
This program is flexible and may vary from day 
to day. 

9:00-9:50. Free choice of work or play. 

Children may enter their room any time after 
8:45. They change to soft shoes. Toys and ma- 
terials are about the room or in an available place, 
and children choose what they wish to do. Some 
typical activities carried on by the children are: 
Constructing with floor blocks; watching gold- 
fish; sailing toy sailboats; sliding and playing on 
slide; looking at books on library table; drawing 
on either blackboard or paper; modeling with 
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clay; playing in sand; painting on easel with tem- 
pera colors; playing with dolls and doll furniture ; 
or sewing. 

9:50-10:00. Children put room in order and 
materials and toys in their proper places. 

10:00-10:15. Conference, singing, or picture 
talks. 

The conference period is used for children to 
get together with the teacher to settle any difficul- 
ties that may have arisen in the free period, to 
give suggestions or commendation to pupils who 
might need it, to encourage a change of activity 
on the part of certain pupils, or to plan some com- 
ing event. Songs may be of the traditional type 
or simple original ones that grow out of the ac- 
tivities of the pupils. Picture study encourages 
free and natural discourse, creates a desire for 
and appreciation of good books and pictures, and 
forms the pathway to reading. 

10:15-10:30. Rhythm work. 

In this period the kindergarten band plays, 
using triangles, cymbals, bells, tambourines, and 
drum with piano accompaniment; or the children 
may march, skip, run, or gallop as they inter- 
pret the music being played. 

10:30-11:00. Lunch and rest. 

The children arrange tables with napkins, 
straws, crackers, and milk. After eating lunch, 
which consists of a cracker and a half pint of 
milk, the children remove lunch things from the 
tables. This is followed by a rest period of ten 
minutes at which time the pupils remain quiet. 

11:00-11:15. Story period. 

The teacher may tell or read stories to the chil- 
dren. The pupils may tell stories or relate expe- 
riences. Stories are dramatized, poems are re- 
peated, and Mother Goose rhymes are played. 

11:15-11:30. Plays and games. 

During this period there may be more active 
dramatization, original and traditional games, 
folk dances, and story plays. 


Formation of Correct Habits 


What are we accomplishing in such a program 
of education? The provision made for the child’s 
mental growth through participation in the va- 
rious subject-matter interests has already been 
discussed. Of equal importance is the attention 
given to the formation of correct habits in health, 
conduct, and general good citizenship. Recogniz- 
ing the possession of such habits as being a vital 
factor in the development of a rich and worthy 
life, education to-day demands that the entire 
school and curriculum be built with this in view. 
How the Beach Park School is endeavoring to ac- 
complish this follows. 

Every consideration is given the child’s health. 
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The building is so constructed as to provide sun- 
light and fresh air to the best advantage. A rec- 
reation period out-of-doors both morning and 
afternoon furnishes exercise and recreation. A 
lunch of crackers and milk is served every morn- 
ing at a cost of five cents. The movable furniture 
and the freedom allowed in moving about prevent 
physical weariness, and the whole school environ- 
ment is happy, cheerful, natural, and free from 
emotional strain. The co-operation of parents is 
sought in maintaining conditions that will pro- 
mote the continuous welfare of the pupils. 


Teaching Citizenship 


Much effort is made to teach correct habits of 
and attitudes toward good citizenship. The nat- 
ural, informal ways in which the school activities 
are carried out give occasion for training in re- 
sponsibility and orderliness by allowing the chil- 
dren to go about the room and building without 
disturbing others, having them put away mate- 
rials that they use and keep their lockers in neat 
and orderly condition, and giving them opportu- 
nity to plan a piece of work themselves. 

They also receive training in social responsi- 
bility when they give up individual pursuits or 
desires for group activities, remain quiet while 
others are talking, work together agreeably and 
unselfishly, and do their share of work in a group 
enterprise. 

Assemblies are held once a week. They are 
from twenty to thirty minutes in length and are 
held in the kindergarten room. One group is 
responsible for the entertainment each week. This 
includes planning, staging, painting of scenes, 
making of costumes, and preparing of programs. 
A permanent chairman is elected whose duty it is 
to open assembly and make any necessary an- 
nouncements. 

Excursions are a valuable source of material 
when they are taken with a definite purpose and 
when they are connected with some school activi- 
ties. They are also valuable in helping pupils to 
realize the great number of people who are en- 
gaged in supplying us with our daily food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter. 

Excursions have been made to the bakery to 
see how bread is made and what valuable foods it 
contains; to the dairy farm to observe the care 
that is given the milk daily to keep it clean and 
sweet; to the park to notice the way in which the 
wild flowers grow and to appreciate their beauty; 
to the museum to find relics typical of man’s past 
experience and thereby take greater pride in and 
appreciation of what we now have; and to the 
library to observe the methods of caring for 
hooks. 
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The Curtis-Reed Bill Creating a 
Department of Education 


UE TO the vital interest to all educators and 
1) the possible results that passage may have, 

and to allow readers to refresh their minds 
as to what the contents suggest, The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS is printing in full the Curtis-Reed Bill 
for the creation of a Department of Education, 
which was introduced in the Senate on Decem- 
ber 13, 1927, by Senator Curtis. The bill, in full, 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, that there is established at 
the seat of government an executive department 
to be known as the Department of Education, 
which shall be under the control and direction of 
a Secretary of Education, to be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. The Secretary of Education shall re- 
ceive a salary at the rate of $15,000 per annum. 
Section 158 of the Revised Statutes is amended to 
include the Department of Education, and the 
provisions of Title IV of the Revised Statutes, 
as now or hereafter amended shall be applicable 
to the department. The Secretary of Education 
shall cause a seal of office to be made for the De- 
partment of Education of such device as the Pres- 
ident shall approve, and judicial notice shall be 
taken thereof. 


Assistant Secretary and Other Aids 


Sec. 2. There shall be in the Department of 
Education an Assistant Secretary of Education, 
to be appointed by the President and to receive 
a salary of $7,500 per annum. The Assistant Sec- 
retary shall perform such duties as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Education or required 
by law. There shall also be a solicitor, a chief 
clerk, and a disbursing clerk, and such chiefs of 
bureaus and such scientific, technical, and clerical 
assistants as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this Act and as may be provided for 
by Congress from time to time. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Bureau of Education and all 
pertaining thereto is transferred from the De- 
partment of the Interior to the Department of 
Education. 

(b) The office of Commissioner of Education 
is abolished, and the authority, powers, and duties 
heretofore conferred and imposed by law upon 
the Commissioner of Education shal] be exercised 


and performed by the Secretary of Education. 

(c) TheFederal Board for Vocational Education 
is transferred to the Department of Education, 
and all authority, powers, and duties heretofore 
conferred or imposed by law upon the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education shall be exercised 
and performed by the board as a division of the 
Department of Education. The Secretary of 
Education shall be a member of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education and ex officio 
chairman of said board. 

(d) The authority, powers, and duties con- 
ferred and imposed by law upon the Secretary of 
the Interior with relation to the Columbia Insti- 
tute for the Deaf and Howard University shall be 
exercised and performed by the Secretary of Ed- 
ucation. 


Authorities, Duties, and Powers Transferred 


Sec. 4. (a) Except as otherwise provided by 
this Act, all authority, powers, and duties held, 
exercised, and performed by the head of any ex- 
ecutive in and over any bureau, office, or branch 
of the Government which is by this Act trans- 
ferred to the Department of Education, or which 
is abolished by this Act and its authority, powers, 
and duties transferred to the Department of Edu- 
cation, or in and over any business arising there- 
from or pertaining thereto, or in relation to the 
duties performed by and authority conferred by 
law upon such bureau, office, or branch of the 
Government, whether of an appellate or revisory 
character or otherwise, shall be vested in and ex- 
ercised and performed by the Secretary of Edu- 
cation. 

(b) All orders, rules, and regulations which 
have been made and issued by any bureau, office, 
or branch of the Government, which is trans- 
ferred under the provisions of this Act to the 
Department of Education and which are not in- 
consistent with the provisions of this Act, shall be 
continued in effect until modified, superseded, or 
repealed by the Secretary of Education, or, in the 
case of the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, by the board with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of Education. 

Sec. 5. All officers and employees employed in 
or by any office, bureau, or branch of the 
Government, transferred in accordance with the 
provisions of this Act to the Department of 
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Education, are transferred to the Department of 
Education without change in classification or 
compensation; and the records and property, 
including office equipment, of any such office, 
bureau, or branch of the Government so trans- 
ferred, are transferred to the Department of 
Education. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary of Education shall have 
charge in the buildings and premises occupied by 
or assigned to the Department of Education, of 
the library, furniture, fixtures, records, and other 
property pertaining to the department or here- 
after acquired for use in its business. Until other 
quarters are provided, the Department of Educa- 
tion may occupy the buildings and premises occu- 
pied by the bureaus, offices, and branches of the 
Government which are by this Act transferred to 
or included in the Department of Education. 


A Federal Conference on Education 


Sec. 7. In order to co-ordinate the educational 
activities carried on by the several executive de- 
partments, and to recommend ways and means of 
improving the educational work of the Federal 
Government, there is hereby created the Federal 
Conference on Education, which will consist of 
one representative and one alternate appointed by 
the head of each department. The Federal Con- 
ference on Education shall not report as a body to 
any one department, but each representative shall 
report the findings of the Federal Conference 
on Education to his own department for consid- 
eration and independent action. 

Sec. 8. (a) The Department of Education 
shall collect such statistics and facts as shall show 
the condition and progress of education in the 
several States and foreign countries. In order 
to aid the people of the several States in estab- 
lishing and maintaining more efficient schools and 
school systems, in devising better methods of 
organization, administration, and financing of ed- 
ucation, in developing better types of school 
buildings, and in providing for their use, in im- 
proving methods of teaching, and in developing 
more adequate curricula and courses of study, re- 
search shall be undertaken in (1) rural education ; 
(2) elementary education; (3) secondary educa- 
tion; (4) higher education; (5) professional ed- 
ucation; (6) physical education, including health 
education and recreation; (7) special education 
for the mentally and physically handicapped; (8) 
the training of teachers; (9) immigrant educa- 
tion; (10) adult education; and (11) such other 
fields as in the judgment of the Secretary of Edu- 
cation may require attention and study. 

(b) The department shall make available to 
educational officers in the several States and to 
other persons interested in education, the results 
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of the research and investigations conducted by it, 
and the funds appropriated for printing and bind- 
ing for the Department of Education shall be 
available for the printing and binding of the re- 
sults of such research and investigations. 

Sec. 9. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1929, and annually thereafter, the sum of $1,500,- 
000, or so much thereof as shall be necessary, is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, to the Department of Education, for the 
purpose of paying salaries and conducting of 
studies and investigations, the paying of inci- 
dental and traveling expenses incurred in connec- 
tion with the investigations or inquiries under- 
taken by the department, and for law books, books 
of reference, and periodicals, and for the paying 
of rent where necessary, and for such other pur- 
poses as may be necessary to enable the Depart- 
ment of Education to carry out the provisions of 
this Act. All unexpended appropriations which 
shall be available at the time when this Act takes 
effect in relation to the various bureaus, offices, 
and branches of the Government which are by this 
Act transferred to or included in the Department 
of Education, or which are abolished by this Act, 
and their authority, powers, and duties trans- 
ferred to the Department of Education, shall be- 
come available for expenditure by the Department 
of Education and shall be treated the same as if 
such bureaus, offices, and branches of the Govern- 
ment had been directly named in the laws making 
the appropriations as part of the Department of 
Education. 


To Promote and Develop Education 


Sec. 10. There is hereby created a National 
Council on Education to consult and advise with 
the Secretary of Education on subjects relating 
to the promotion and development of education 
in the United States and in its possessions, which 
national council shall consist of the several State 
superintendents of education or other State chief 
educational authorities by whatever title known, 
and one member from each of the United States 
possessions, namely: Alaska, Hawaiian Islands, 
Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, and Isthmus of 
Panama. The Secretary of Education shall be 
chairman of said council. The members of said 
council shall meet for conference once each year 
at the call of the Secretary of Education; they 
shall serve without pay, but their actual expenses 
incurred in attending the conferences called by 
the Secretary shall be paid by the Department of 
Education. 

Sec. 11. The Secretary of Education shall an- 
nually, at the close of each fiscal year, make a re- 
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port in writing to Congress, giving an account of 
all moneys received and disbursed by the Depart- 
ment of Education, and describing the work done 
by that department. He shall also from time to 
time make such special investigations and reports 
as may be required of him by the President or by 
either House of Congress or as he himself may 
deem necessary and urgent. 

See. 12. This Act shall take effect thirty days 
after its passage, except that the provisions of 
this Act in relation to the transfer of any agency 
from the jurisdiction and control of one officer 
to the jurisdiction and control of another, or in 
relation to the abolishment of any existing agency, 
or in relation to the transfer of authority, powers, 
and duties from one officer or agency to another, 
shall take effect July 1, 1929. 





Arrange Graded Salary Schedule 


for School Custodians 


A regular salary schedule for custodians of 
schools and a schedule for allowance on student 
help have been prepared for all public schools in 
Oakland, Calif., according to D. B. Rice, business 
manager of the Oakland Public Schools. The 
salary schedule is graded according to the num- 
ber of rooms in the school and extra salary is 
given if the school has an assembly hall. 

The schedule is as follows: 

1. No school with less than seven rooms will 
be allowed full-time custodian service. 


Minimum Salary Basis 


2. The minimum basis for a ten-room school 
will be $1,740 per year. Schools with less than 
ten rooms in the main building may count port- 
ables up to such number as to make both rooms 
and portables total ten. This is for the applica- 
tion of the minimum basis only. 

8. In schools with less than eight rooms, 
where the full-time custodian has been an em- 
ployee of the board of education for five years 
or more, the salary shall be $1,620; in schools 
with less than ten and more than seven rooms, 
$1,680 per year. 

4. The schedule for elementary schools shall 
be: Schools from ten to thirteen rooms without 
assembly hall, and from ten to eleven rooms with 
assembly hall, $1,740 per year. 


Yearly 
No. of With Assembly 
Rooms Yearly Hall 
12 $1,740 $1,800 
13 1,740 1,800 
14 1,800 1,860 
15 1,800 1,860 
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Yearly 
No. of With Assembly 
Rooms Yearly Hall 
16 1,800 1,860 
17 1,860 1,920 
18 1,860 1,920 
19 1,920 1,920 
20 1,920 1,920 


In determining the maximum salary for ele- 
mentary schools, only nineteen rooms without 
Auditorium, and seventeen rooms with Audi- 
torium will be figured. 

5. The schedule for junior high schools shall 
be: 


No. of Yearly With 
Rooms Yearly Auditorium 
10 $1,740 $1,800 
11 1,740 1,800 
12 1,800 1,860 
13 1,800 1,860 
14 1,860 1,920 
15 1,860 1,920 
16 1,860 1,920 
17 1,920 1,980 
18 1,920 1,980 
19 1,980 1,980 
20 1,980 1,980 


In determining the maximum salary for junior 
high schools, only nineteen rooms without Audi- 
torium, and seventeen rooms with Auditorium 
will be figured. 

6. The schedule for senior high schools shall 
be: Head custodians, $2,040; assistant custo- 
dians, $1,560 to $1,680; and matrons, $1,080 to 
$1,620, according to duties and recommendations 
of schools. 

7. In the above schedules, rooms used as sal- 
ary basis refer to classrooms in the main 
building. 

8. Rules for allowance of custodian student 
help: 

(a) Schools of eight rooms and less than 
thirteen rooms will be allowed student help at 
the rate of ten cents per room in excess of seven 
rooms. 

(b) Schools of thirteen rooms and less than 
sixteen rooms will be allowed student help at 
the rate of ten cents per day per room in excess 
of six rooms. 

(c) Schools with sixteen or more rooms will 
be allowed student help at the rate of eight cents 
per day for all classrooms. Rooms, when used in 
this schedule, shall mean classrooms, instruc- 
tional rooms, and portables. 

9. Substitutes in high schools for assistants, 
$130; substitutes for small schools, $130; sub- 
stitutes for larger schools, $140. 
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Why Physical Educators Need 


Scientific Training 


The importance of thoroughly competent teachers of 
the physical as well as the mental is impressing itself 
upon school officers to an ever increasing degree 


3y FRANCES MUSSELMAN, Director, CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, CHICAGO 


66 UR civilization and the human find an open mind and questioning atti- 
() mind, critical and uncritical, as tude. 

we now find it in our western of i The history of the progress and ad- 

world, is a direct and uninterrupted vancement of education is a story of 


thought of the later middle ages. sive thinkers), against the tendency 
Very gradually only did peculiarly strong within us to accept conditions as 
free and audacious individual they are,—to resent change. We are 
thinkers escape from this prone to think that a thing 
or that medieval belief, which has never been done 
until in our own day some cannot be done. 
few have come to reject For every blessing we now 
practically all the presup- enjoy in life, for every step of 
positions on which _ the advancement we find in our 
Scholastic system was schools, a battle has been 
reared.” (The Mind in fought by some one. The 
the Making — Robin- kindergarten, manual 
son.) training, science, music, 
It is difficult to dis- ~~ the arts, the junior 
lodge deeply-rooted = / high school, physical 
ideas, or to WwW education, health 
change tradi- & ~‘ work, educational 
tional ways of - measurements ,— 


thinking. Our thought the presence of 
habits become as fixed as each of these 
our physical habits, and at in the curricu- 
quite as early an age. It is lum represents a_ struggle 
simpler and less fatiguing waged and won by some per- 
to continue along a_ well- son or group of persons who 
worn thought route than had a vision and an ideal. The 
to break through to newer struggle still continues, there 


or different ways of think- are other victories to win. 
ing. This accounts in There are those who believe 


part for our acceptance honestly that the school is 
of beliefs, opinions, and spreading itself out too thin,— 
“hearsays” in our religi- that it will find all the work 
ous, political, and social it can do profitably if many 
life. It accounts also for subjects now in the cur- 
our acceptance of be- riculum should be lopped 
liefs, opinions, and off and the school con- 
traditions in the field tent itself with thor- 
of education, where ough grounding in the 
we might expect to “tools of learning.” So 


outgrowth of the civilization and 4 battles fought by reformers (progres- 
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we have the three “R’s” vs. the three “H’s.” 

Physical education finds itself in a peculiar 
position in the controversy. It is in a strategic 
position if we call it health education. The slow- 
est of us can understand the need and desirability 
of health, but physical education is health edu- 
cation and something more. It loses prestige 
when we call it “physical” education, for it then, 
in the minds of many school men opposes itself 
to education of the mind,—intellectual education. 





Many benefits are derived from basket ball when the game 


Our traditional way of thinking about this is a 
relic of the middle ages, when education was 
dominated by the monastery and was a thing con- 
cerned with the mind, the body being a thing re- 
viled, mistreated, abased. 

Modern thought teaches us that mind and body 
are interdependent; that we cannot affect one 
without affecting the other, that without a func- 
tioning body, a developing mind is unthinkable. 

Early in the seventeenth century Comenius 
said: “There is nothing in the mind that has not 
been first in the senses,” and later the second half 
of that law was enunciated; namely, that these 
mental ideas and images must find expression in 
some form of motor activity. “No impression 
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without expression” is the terse way in which it 
has been expressed. 

All school men give lip service to this belief, 
while at the same time many find it difficult, and 
some find it impossible to change their traditional 
way of thinking about it. Their acts belie their 
faith in such a creed. Their attitude is one of 
intolerance. They continue to think that the mind 
can be educated independently of the body, or 
stated differently, that educating the body has 


is played in a well-ventilated, well-illuminated gymnasium. 


nothing to do with the mind’s education,—that 
physical education is not education. 

Education is a unit idea. The body is one, 
though composed of many members. To para- 
phrase Paul (I Corinthians 12),—The brain can- 
not say to the body, I can do without you, the 
body cannot say to the brain, I can do without 
you. Education is one process, but with different 
phases. 

The processes of change which we call educa- 
tion affect mind, body, and for lack of a better 
term,—what we think of and call, spirit or soul. 

Therefore, physical education is a phase or part 
of the greater whole. It is education. Its aims 
are clearly stated; its procedure is governed by 
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Open air sports, as tennis and archery, are most popular at the summer camp of the Chicago Normal School of 
Physical Education. 
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the same laws and its method is based upon the 
same principles as are the procedure and method 
of general education. Its results are measurable, 
and can even to some extent be standardized if 
that seem a desirable end. 

Physical education is an end in itself and it is 
a means to an end, that of mind training. All 
education is activity. The more perfect the sense 
organs, the clearer, more distinct the mental 
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How many of them have studied the aims of phys- 
ical education? How many know that it has any 
aims beyond the immediate relief of stretching 
wearied arms and legs? How many know that 
there are grade aims—certain things to be accom- 
plished, attitudes to be established, skills to be 
perfected, habits to be set up in each grade—and 
that there are progression and advancement from 
grade to grade in these things just as there are 





Healthful exercise under experienced supervision is always available at Wetomachek Camp, Powers Lake, Wis. 


images will be. The more mobile and responsive 
the body, the greater ease and fluency it will have 
in its motor expressions of these ideas. The or- 
gans of activity are necessary for thinking. Ac- 
tivity is the beginning and the end of intellectu- 
ality. We judge mental development, in part at 
least, by the degree of mind control of the body 
and the environment. Physical education is, 
therefore, a basic factor in the scheme of general 
education. 

Let us see now how it fares in the administra- 
tion of the school curriculum. First as to the 
school officers,—the superintendent and principal: 


progression and advancement in teaching spell- 
ing, arithmetic, or grammar? The superintend- 
ent or principal knows what to require in these 
knowledge-content subjects; he knows how to 
grade pupils so that they can be efficiently in- 
structed; he knows how to set grade aims; he 
knows how to judge the progress of pupils from 
grade to grade; he knows what criteria to employ 
in selecting teachers of these subjects; and he 
knows by what method to judge of a teacher’s 
success. 

Many of these school officers have not yet 
learned that the same procedure applies when the 
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subject taught is physical education. Proper 
grading, carefully planned grade aims, testing the 
achievement of the aim set, and estimating a 
teacher’s efficiency by the results of this achieve- 
ment, are as possible in physical education as in 
arithmetic, grammar, or reading. 

I say that many school officers are not yet 
aware that physical education is education and 
so do not administer it as a part of the educa- 
tional scheme, subject to our known educational 
laws. 

Again, these administrative officers fail to real- 
ize that the teacher of physical education needs a 
very special training. She needs the same edu- 
cational background as the teacher of other sub- 
jects needs. In addition, she needs a high de- 
gree of physical skill in motor activities of all 
kinds,—gymnastics, dancing, games, plays, sports, 
etc. She must demonstrate in herself the values 
she claims for her subject just as a teacher of 
English must demonstrate good speech. The il- 
lustrations which accompany this article show in 
an unusual way the high degree of training in 
motor skills which is a part of the education of a 
teacher of physical education. In the first issue 
of The NATION’S SCHOOLS a group of photographs 
of our students splendidly illustrated “the choos- 
ing of teachers who are physically fit.” 

Professional training, the teacher training in 
administering a program of such physical activi- 
ties to pupils of various ages in varying stages of 
development, under a great variety of environ- 
mental conditions, must also be included in the 
preparation. 


Must Be Trained for the Subject 


If school officers realized all this,—could we 
have such thoughtless selection of teachers as we 
now sometimes hear about? A girl who has been 
a good basket ball player in high school, or the 
boy who has shown speed on the track or prow- 
ess on the football field, is not thereby qualified 
for a teaching position in the physical education 
department. The young woman who has spent 
time and money to become a domestic science ex- 
pert is not by that fact also a physical education 
expert. Rather she is by that fact not prepared 
to be a teacher of physical education. 

The young college girl who has specialized in 
English, played on the varsity hockey team and 
“just loves sports,” may be a qualified teacher of 
English, but, without further study, she knows 
nothing of planning and directing a course of 
physical education in a high school. Money is 
wasted when a teacher “bluffs’”’ at teaching a sub- 
ject of which she knows nothing. Habits of daw- 
dling, time serving, time wasting are formed, and 
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characters suffer by the example of such “bluff- 
ing” teachers. 

These conditions, of course, do not maintain 
everywhere. In many cities there is a keen rec- 
ognition of the need of a comprehensive program 
of physical education and health instruction. 
Many cities have such a program adequately ad- 
ministered by a trained staff of instructors with 
intelligent co-operation of school officers. In 
many others, however, the charge of inadequate 
knowledge of the aims and methods, and inef- 
ficiency in handling the problems of physical edu- 
cation is real. 

Specific cases of the kind have come under my 
own observation, and have been brought repeat- 
edly to my attention during many years of 
service in this field. 


A Plea for Consideration 


My plea is to the superintendent and principal 
of schools: That they take the same interest in 
physical education as they take in other forms of 
education; that they approach the study of its 
aims, methods, and materials with the same open 
mindedness as they would the study of any other 
subject; that they apply the same laws and the 
same procedure in evaluating this subject as they 
do in determining values in other subjects; that 
they study what is to be done and make a curricu- 
lum in accordance with the results obtained from 
such study; that they select the teachers of physi- 
cal education on the basis of their preparation for 
this specific job, and judge their efficiency by the 
results they achieve; that they believe that the 
problem is the same in the two branches of edu- 
cation ; and finally that they realize that we do not 
educate a child piecemeal. 

We do not work with a part of the child now 
and a part then. Education is concerned with the 
whole child at all times, under all circumstances, 
and somehow we must realize this fact vitally so 
that we may work together, each in his own field . 
doing his part, while seeing always the whole 
child and his harmonious development and 
growth in all those physical, mental, and spiritual 
qualities which we hold as the desired goal of 
education. 





Of 2,141,206 colored children attending public 
schools during the school year 1925-26, as re- 
ported to the Bureau of Education by school offi- 
cials in sixteen states, the largest number, 282,- 
841 was enrolled in Mississippi, where colored 
children comprise 56.2 per cent of the total school 
population of the state. North Carolina was sec- 
ond, having an enrollment of 254,625 colored chil- 
dren. 
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Bertrand Russell Criticizes Our 
Educational Trends 


The noted British philosopher does not approve of 
the changing curricula in American schools nor 
the curtailment of esthetic and disciplinary studies 


By M. V. O’SHEA, THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


NATION’S SCHOOLS have become familiar 

with some of Bertrand Russell’s views on 
American education as they have been presented 
in one of his latest books and in his articles in 
various magazines. 

Mr. Russell has a large and appreciative fol- 
lowing in America. He is widely regarded among 
us as a competent, virile, and graceful exponent 
of English philosophy pertaining to fundamental 
interests and objectives in human life. His Edu- 
cation and the Good Life is being read and favor- 
ably commented upon by teachers, parents, and 
laymen throughout the country. When they wish 
to learn what the leaders in English life are think- 
ing about, many persons consult Mr. Russell’s 
writings or attend his lectures. In respect to his 
views on education, some of our people believe 
that his criticisms of our educational tendencies 
should receive serious consideration. 


[) sanows most of the readers of The 


Curtailment of the Spelling Vocabulary 


It is not the intention to attempt to review all 
of Mr. Russell’s educational doctrines in this 
article. It will be enough simply to discuss two 
or three points relating to fundamental differ- 
ences between American views on educational 
values and English views as reflected in Mr. Rus- 
sell’s writings. And first of all, in America we are 
evaluating the so-called “‘tools” of education much 
less highly than the English are doing. 

As an illustration of a dangerous tendency in 
our schools, Mr. Russell cites the movement to 
curtail spelling. In a recent article he quotes a 
paragraph from one of my own books, in which 
it is pointed out that in America we are severely 
pruning spelling text-books, and have already 
eliminated some ten or twelve thousand words 
that pupils in our schools learned to spell until 
very recently. In co-operation with Professor 
Cook, I conducted an investigation a dozen years 
ago in order to find out what words are used by 
men and women in different walks of life in writ- 


ten communication of any sort. It was found that 
the typical written vocabulary did not exceed 
seven hundred and fifty words. Some persons 
who were fond of writing for publication used 
about two thousand words. Occasionally a person 
was found who used as many as three thousand 
words. Since the results of that investigation 
were published, many investigators have gone 
over the field and reached practically the same 
conclusions,—that is, that a spelling vocabulary 
of fifteen hundred words will meet the needs of 
at least ninety-seven or ninety-eight per cent of 
our people. The text-books in spelling that are 
now appearing include only the words that pupils 
are likely to use in daily life after leaving the ele- 
mentary school or the high school. 


Are We Missing Esthetic Values? 


Mr. Russell approves the psychological grounds 
upon which we have based our curtailment of 
spelling, but he says that we are losing sight of 
ethical and esthetic values that can be derived 
from learning to spell a vast number of words 
that will never be employed in daily life. His 
logic here seems to be tangled; and this is confus- 
ing because he is an erudite logician. He says 
that Shakespeare and Milton couldn’t spell,—and 
he might have added many distinguished names 
to the list. He says, further, that the only reason 
we learn to spell is because we are dominated by 
herd psychology and, if we were not slavish imi- 
tators, each of us would spell according to his 
own taste. But then he hurries on to say that 
since American children learn to spell only fifteen 
hundred words, they are neglecting the esthetic 
values that accrue to those who learn to spell 
fifteen thousand words, most of which they will 
never actually use in the spelling activities of their 
whole lives. 

In presenting this point of view, Mr. Russell 
is interpreting the earlier English attitude toward 
education, though there are certainly some Eng- 
lishmen, notably H. G. Wells, who do not endorse 
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the English educational theory or practice. 

In America we are moving strongly and stead- 
ily away from the philosophy and the practice 
advocated by Mr. Russell. We are basing our 
educational procedure upon a different educational 
psychology from that which is at the bottom of 
English theory and practice. Formerly we taught 
spelling partly for the purpose of training mem- 
ory. We do not so teach it to-day in American 
schools, and Mr. Russell apparently approves of 
our policy in this respect. But English educa- 
tional practice still proceeds on the supposition 
that if a child memorizes words in spelling he 
will acquire a power of memory that he can 
utilize in remembering facts pertaining to poli- 
tics, or business, or social intercourse, or food 
values, or what not. 

It has been shown by experimental work in 
America that memorizing is a highly specialized 
function. One may be able to recall how to spell 
fifteen thousand different words, but he may have 
a treacherous memory for most of the happenings 
of daily life. He may have a phenomenal memory 
for facts in law, but an atrocious memory for 
facts in mathematics, biology, psychology, or any- 
thing else not directly concerned with law. The 
principle is universal in its application. 


° A Program of Elimination 


In America, the schools are going completely 
over to a program of eliminating everything from 
grammar, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, Latin, 
and so on throughout the whole list of elementary- 
and secondary-school subjects, that have been 
taught heretofore for the purpose largely of dis- 
ciplining, sharpening, strengthening, or cultivat- 
ing the faculties of the mind. Our educational 
psychology, which has been elaborated in view of 
extensive experimental data, maintains that a 
specific subject trains the mind only in a specific 
way. The pursuit of algebra, for instance, de- 
velops algebraic keenness, but it does not develop 
keenness in training children, cooking food, or 
judging the character of one’s associates. The 
same law holds for all special studies. 

English educational psychology still adheres to 
the doctrine that parts of arithmetic, spelling, 
grammar, and all other “tools” studies—even 
though never used in any of the situations of daily 
life—are valuable because they develop mental 
power that can be used in every situation in which 
one is placed. American and English educational 
psychology pull wide apart in respect to this 
fundamental basis upon which to build a program 
of educational values. 

Mr. Russell, as an interpreter of English edu- 
cational philosophy, opposes the English view as 
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it pertains to the use of spelling for the training 
of memory, but he can not divest himself of the 
English view when he considers the question of 
deriving esthetic values from learning to spell 
words that will never be employed in daily life. 
One who is familiar with Mr. Russell’s keen an- 
alytical discussion in various fields is unable to 
understand how he can believe that a child can 
gain esthetic value of any kind whatsoever from 
spelling words that he will never have an oppor- 
tunity to use. 


Inconsistent Construction 


A word, insofar as its spelling is concerned, is 
simply a composite of literal forms. There is no 
beauty in a word as a mere technical, symbolic 
thing. There is no color, vitality, life, nor sig- 
nificance in a verbal symbol. There is not even 
logic in some of our English words. We all know 
that many of our words are constructed irration- 
ally and illogically. They are full of irregulari- 
ties,—“‘silent” letters, for example. The spelling 
of many of our words is wholly unrelated to their 
sound. Note, for instance, the psychological ef- 
fect upon a child of learning to spell “though” 
after he has learned to spell “enough” or 
“through” or “sough.” Many psychologists be- 
lieve that it is a handicap mentally for a child to 
have to learn to spell words that he will not use, 
considering the inconsistencies among thém. 

As for deriving esthetic benefit from spelling 
a vast number of words of illogical construc- 
tion,—the fundamental qualities of esthetic value 
are rythm, harmony, balance, and unity. Will a 
child gain these values from learning a lot of 
word symbols? Can he not spend his time to 
better advantage, so far as esthetic benefit is con- 
cerned, in learning to draw, to sing, to read 
esthetic prose or poetry, or to become acquainted 
with the marvelous construction of plants and 
animals? 

Mr. Russell’s educational psychology is at va- 
riance with the prevailing American view in an- 
other very important respect. He implies that if 
a pupil learns to spell a word he will gain all the 
benefit that can be derived from learning the 
meaning of the word or the pronunciation of it. 
Here we part company with him and his English 
philosophy. We hold that ability to spell a word 
does not imply ability to interpret its meaning, 
or to understand its history, or to enjoy its vocal 
quality, if it possesses any. 

On the contrary, spelling a word is a dianetric- 
ally opposite mental process from reading it or 
appreciating its historical career. Spelling re- 
quires at the outset explicit awareness of every 
detail of a word, yet this is hostile to good read- 
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ing. Anyone who reads with enjoyment, appre- 
ciation, and understanding is never aware of the 
details of the verbal forms of his reading. He is 
not explicitly aware even of individual words in a 
sentence, for the reason that meaning and appre- 
ciation do not lie in individual words, but in 
phrases, clauses, sentences, and paragraphs. 
Elaborate experimental work carried on in 
America during the last fifteen years has shown 
beyond any doubt that one who reads under- 
standingly and appreciatively is never aware of 
minutiae in the words that he reads. Spelling 
requires attention to verbal minutiae, while read- 
ing concerns meanings alone. Words are grasped 
as unities without explicit awareness of their 
constitution. 

If one is aiming at esthetic values in training 
children, he will not cause them to spell a mass of 
words that will never be utilized in their written 
communications; but he will save time in spelling 
in order that pupils may read much rythmical, 
virile prose and beautiful poetry. He will have 
his children acquire as large a reading vocabulary 
as possible. He should know, and if he were an 
American educational psychologist he would 
know, that gaining a spelling vocabulary is a very 
different thing from gaining a reading vocabulary. 

How is our American philosophy working out 
practically? Children in the schools to-day are 
reading from five to fifteen times as much good 
literature—good in content as well as in esthetic 
qualities—as they did thirty years ago. Recent 
investigation of the curricula of earlier schools as 
compared with present-day progressive schools 
has given us data that warrant this assertion. 
We are saving a pupil’s time in spelling so that 
he can acquire a much wider and more intimate 
contact with the world’s best literature, with the 
history of his own and of other countries, with 
plant and animal life, with music, with drawing, 
and with other practical and cultural pursuits. 


Memory Depends on Use 


We believe in America that a pupil will gain 
far greater esthetic value from pursuing the latter 
subjects than in devoting twenty or more min- 
utes every day to spelling words, most of which 
he will forget, because they will play no useful 
role in his daily life. 

And this suggests another principle in respect 
to which American differs from English educa- 
tional psychology as interpreted by Mr. Russell. 
Experimental studies of retention of material that 
has been gone over in school have shown that what 
a pupil does not use he will soon forget. Nature 
has worked out the human mind on the plan of a 
laboratory and not a museum. It is with the 
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mind as it is with the body,—if a muscle or an 
organ is not used it will atrophy. There are over 
a hundred rudimentary structures in the human 
mechanism that nature is getting rid of. If any 
reader is in doubt about this matter, let him ob- 
serve a person whose biceps have been tied up for 
a month and see what has happened to them. Let 
him observe any one who has laid on his back for 
several weeks and note how the muscles of equi- 
librium have lost their efficiency. 

In the same way, let a person acquire any ma- 
terial of education that is never used, and nature 
will endeavor to cast it out of the mind. It can- 
not be too greatly stressed that in America, 
teachers are basing their work on the principle 
that the mind is not an attic for storage but a 
dynamo for action, and we are pledged to elimi- 
nate from every study all material that is de- 
signed merely to be stored up in the belief that 
it develops some kind of mystical power simply 
by being acquired and put out of reach. 


Investigations of Every Subject 


It was intimated above that American educa- 
tors are going over all the time-honored studies 
and casting out from them everything that has 
ceased to be of value to the majority of American 
people to-day. Three hundred and fifty American 
cities have banded together for the purpose of 
making a thorough-going investigation of every 
school subject to see whether time could be saved 
by deleting from it topics that have adhered to it 
for one reason or another, but that are no longer 
of value for the pursuits of present-day life. 
While this survey is under way, investigators are 
making detailed analyses of the opportunities for 
service in, and the needs of, typical communities 
throughout our country. We are in the way of 
finding out in detail what is needed to carry on 
and improve every aspect of community life in 
New York, Chicago, Madison, Butte, San Diego, 
Miami, and every other type of American com- 
munity. Then we will subject every topic taught 
in the elementary and secondary schools to criti- 
cal tests in order that we may determine if we 
should eliminate those topics that have become of 
slight value in contemporary American life, and 
substitute in the curricula new materials that may 
be of higher value in preparing our youths and 
adolescents for life in American communities. 

We will have to draw upon all the past for help 
to interpret the present. We need light from 
many sources so that we may assist the child to 
gain a sympathetic understanding of American 
life and to adapt himself to it. We are extend- 
ing the school-day, the school-year, and the com- 
pulsory education period in order that there may 
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be time for young people to secure an insight into 
the social, political, economic, moral, religious, 
and physical conditions of the communities in 
which they must live. We are developing the jun- 
ior high school in the hope that this will assist 
in encouraging pupils to continue from the ele- 
mentary school through the senior high school. 
We will curtail further, if necessary, the mere 
technique or “tools” of education, so that we may 
have time for content that has esthetic, intellec- 
tual, social, ethical, and physical value. 


Much Grammar Technique Nonessential 


In co-operation with Professor Stormzand, I 
have recently completed an investigation for the 
purpose of comparing the grammar taught in the 
schools with the grammar that is actually em- 
ployed in spoken and written discourse. The re- 
sults of this inquiry are quite elaborate and are 
presented in the volume entitled How Much En- 
glish Grammar. However, it will be enough for 
present purposes to say that it has been shown 
that much of the technique that has been taught 
heretofore in the schools, plays no role whatever 
in the daily life of ninety-five per cent of our peo- 
ple. There are some peculiarly difficult gram- 
matical usages that are frequently violated by a 
large proportion of our people. Our American 
educational psychologists are ready to eliminate 
all the technical complexities of English grammar 
that do not function in the life of most of our 
people, and to put emphasis upon those phases of 
grammar that give the greatest difficulty and that 
enter into our daily speech and writing. The time 
we can save by eliminating topics of slight value 
we may utilize in extending courses in the reading 
of good literature, the study of plant and animal 
life, the history of mankind, and other beneficial 
subjects. 

The reconstruction of curricula that is under 
way in American education is affecting every 
study pursued in the elementary school and high 
school. Take modern foreign languages, for in- 
stance. The extent to which these languages are 
being taught so that they may be used by our peo- 
ple is being investigated in a thorough-going way. 
One of the educational foundations has financed 
the Modern Foreign Language Study Committee 
in a comprehensive exploration of the whole field 
of modern language instruction. A great number 
of graduates of high schools and colleges in every 
section of the country have given testimony re- 
garding the extent to which they have read mod- 
ern foreign languages since graduation from high 
school or college. The results of this investiga- 
tion will convince anyone that in the teaching of 
foreign languages to American young people, the 
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emphasis that has been placed upon grammatical 
technique in the belief that cultural and disciplin- 
ary value can be derived therefrom is wasteful 
and ineffective. English educational philosophy 
adheres to the conception that benefit is derived 
from.mere technical learning in languages and, 
while Mr. Russell does not endorse this philos- 
ophy when presented in concrete cases, still, in 
commenting upon American educational tenden- 
cies, he is undoubtedly dominated by his English 
heritage. 

It would not do to bring this brief discussion to 
a close without calling attention to the fact that 
H. G. Wells misses no opportunity to criticise 
English educational philosophy and practice that 
insists on attaching value of any sort to mere 
technical learning. He has administered severe 
verbal castigation to traditional-minded school 
masters and traditional-bound schools of England. 
His attacks have accomplished something appar- 
ently in the way of leading certain of the English 
school people to abandon formal mental and es- 
thetic training and to substitute educational mate- 
rial and methods that relate directly to the needs 
of daily life. 


England, Too, Experiences a Reform 


One hears of hundreds of schools that are 
launching upon educational reform in England 
and the movement promises to sweep the country. 
These reforms are based upon the same concep- 
tions of educational psychology that are respon- 
sible for the reconstruction that is taking place 
in the curricula of our own elementary and high 
schools. 





Consolidation Allows Industrial 


Courses in Rural Schools 


The growth of consolidated and union high 
schools during the past two years has given a 
decided impetus to the development of industrial 
school courses in the rural districts, according to 
Maris M. Proffitt, specialist in industrial educa- 
tion for the Bureau of Education. Larger en- 
rollments per school, together with the increased 
amount of money available for physical equip- 
ment, make it possible for the first time to offer 
shop work to pupils in many rural communities. 

Some of these consolidated schools have erected 
a separate shop building and have installed equip- 
ment for types of work best suited to meet the 
needs of the community. In addition there is 
usually provided an elementary course in manual 
arts, frequently on the general shop plan, to 
serve the exploratory and developmental objec- 
tives of general education. 
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Keeping the Public Informed 
as to Its Schools 


Public school relations may be construed as com- 
plete informational service regarding the purpose, 
value, conditions, and needs of public schools 


By ARTHUR B. MOEHLMAN, PRoFESSOR OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


tion, or any other activity for that matter, 

are plan-making, plan-executing, and plan- 
judging. These functions may be translated into 
legislative, executive, and appraisal activity. In 
public school organization the legislative and ap- 
praisal functions belong inherently to the board 
of education, as the representatives of the people, 
while the executive function, wholly or in part, is 
generally delegated to a professional executive 
who is known as the superintendent. 


iE three functions basic to public educa- 


Five Levels of Appraisal 


Appraisal, or judgment of an activity, exists in 
education upon five levels. The teacher and prin- 
cipal, when examining critically their own work, 
exercise the function of appraisal. The superin- 
tendent, when preparing information for the 
board of education, is also, in the interpretation 
and presentation of factual material, exercising 
the appraisal function upon his own level. To 
the board of education and to the people belongs 
legally the power of final appraisal. Teacher, 
principal, and superintendent may all exercise 
their right of passing judgment upon their own 
work, but until the board of education expresses 
its opinion in a true legal manner, none of these 
appraisals upon lower levels has legal validity. 

In general, the power of appraisal by the board 
of education tends to be final. In a certain sense, 
however, it is really tentative until approved or 
disapproved by the people at an election, either 
for the purpose of choosing representatives or to 
vote money to make effective certain plans con- 
sidered desirable and essential by the board of 
education. 

In the last analysis, it is necessary to give seri- 
ous attention to appraisal by the people because 
their action at the polls will determine in a broad 
sense the policy their educational institution is to 
follow between elections. In order to exercise this 
power of appraisal intelligently it is necessary 


that the people be informed of the purpose, the 
conditions, the value, and the needs of their 
schools. This raises the problem of public in- 
formation, which, in turn, brings up public school 
relations. 

In brief,—by public school relations: is meant 
those activities that are essential to keeping the 
public continuously informed of the purpose, 
value, conditions, and needs of its public schools. 
It must not be construed as propaganda but rather 
as complete informational service. The problem 
of public informational service is one of the most 
vital that faces both board of education and pro- 
fessional executive; but like so many other essen- 
tial activities of intelligent and scientific manage- 
ment, it has been grossly neglected, largely be- 
cause the study of school administration has been 
developed upon an empirical and _ traditional 
rather than upon a functional basis. The com- 
plexity of modern social organization, the great 
increase in the number and variety of public ac- 
tivities, the economic changes that have taken 
place in the relation of currency to commodities, 
and the great financial burden of the war, have 
all helped to create in recent years a problem that 
is baffling to the average schoolman and little 
understood by the average member of a school 
board. 


Legal and Social Responsibility 


Before attempting to analyze the problem, it 
might be well to examine briefly the legal and 
social responsibility of the board of education 
to the people in respect to public school rela- 
tions. First of all, the public relations activity 
is not new. It existed in the first form of public 
school organization and was early written into 
the school laws of many of our states. From the 
days of the one-teacher, part-time school in Massa- 
chusetts, the problem was distinctly recognized. 


1 For complete discussion of this subject see Public School Relations 
(Moehlman), Rand McNally Co., Chicago, 1927. 
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What Becomes of Your Taxes? 


PROPERTY owners are required to pay certain sums 

yearly to the city treasurer for taxes. Those who do 
not own property also pay their share. This is included 
in the monthly rent. 


What becomes of your taxes? 


This year 27.2 cents of every dollar is used to 
operate the public schools. 


What does the Board of Education do with its 
money? 

It is spending 82 cents of every dollar giving the 
most modern instruction daily to 136,936 children, and 
to 23,936 adults weekly. 

The remaining 18 cents is used to heat, light, clean, 
and repair the school buildings and to superintend the 
entire system. 


Ah Ere, 


Superintendent 











One form of publicity that proves successful is the 
superintendent’s monthly letter. 


The selectmen reported to the people of the small 
town upon the needs of the schools. Later the 
school committee reported annually to the town 
meeting. Then the appraisal power was trans- 
ferred for a time to the visiting committee of 
clergymen, who also reported to the people upon 
the results of their appraisal. As early as 1838, 
according to Neale,’ a law in Massachusetts re- 
quired the school committee “to present a written 
report on the conduct and conditions of the schools 
to the annual town meeting.” 


Development of the Annual Report 


This practice is still in existence in many of our 
smaller communities in different states where the 
school board reports annually in writing to the 
town meeting and then publishes, generally in the 
newspaper, the brief of such report. From this 
early method of reporting has come the annual 
report of the school board or of the superintend- 
ent, which has been so frequently discussed in 
recent years. At the present time, twenty-three 
states require the making of an annual report. 
There is sufficient evidence from a traditional and 


' School Reports in American Cities (Neale), p. 3. 
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from a legal standpoint to see that it has been the 
intent of the people to require information upon 
conditions in the school from its legal representa- 
tives. 


Problems of Public Relations 


Even when not definitely expressed by law, 
there is the social obligation of the board of 
education to give to the people an account of the 
stewardship. The agent is morally responsible to 
render an accounting to the people. Again, it 
requires little argument to show the _ social 
responsibility of the school board to keep the 
people informed of the purpose, value, conditions, 
and needs of their schools. 

If this is conceded, and it has been ascertained 
through investigation that most school boards do 
report in some manner to the people, where does 
the problem enter? The present-day problem of 
public relations lies in the methods by which most 
school boards exercise this activity. It is like at- 
tempting to meet the needs of an automobile civ- 
ilization with instruments of the horse-and-buggy 
age. Let us consider briefly some of the present- 
day problems in the field of public relations and 
some of the means of control. 

There is, first of all, the physical problem of the 
size of the community. In the old days of the 
town meeting when the teacher boarded around, 
physical size was not a factor. In many commu- 
nities to-day it is not the vital factor. In gen- 
eral, however, the tremendous growth of urban 
communities has created the problem of physical 
size which makes it impossible for the executive 
to meet familiarly everyone in the community be- 
cause he has not enough time to cover all of the 
territory. The problem of physical size may vary 
from the few blocks of a village to 300 or more 
square miles of territory. 

Closely associated with physical size is the 
problem of numbers. Where formerly it was rea- 
sonably possible to know personally every mem- 
ber of the community, to-day such a condition is 
a rarity. How many superintendents to-day are 
personally acquainted with every individual in 
their communities? How many of them have the 
intimate knowledge of family conditions that was 
formerly possible? If this question is considered 
seriously, it may appear to be more important 
than one may casually assume it to be. 

And, third, there is the character of the popula- 
tion. The old solidarity, representing a fairly sim- 
ilar background, both racial, cultural, and ethical, 
does not exist to-day in many of our communities. 
Even Puritan New England can no longer boast 
of racial solidarity. Whether one lives in the 
North, South, East, or West, sooner or later one 
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comes into contact with the problem of a hetero- 
geneous population, with as many cultural ideals 
and divergent social practices as there are racial 
groups in the community. 

These races think quite differently upon many 
problems from the native population. They have 
different backgrounds and different conceptions 
of individual and social values. Yet, sooner or 
later, they become naturalized and vote. They 
have a share in the exercise of the appraisal 
power in respect to public education. Is it not 
highly essential, therefore, that the diverse 
groups in our mixed population groups be intelli- 
gently informed upon the subject of public edu- 
cation and its vital necessity in representative 
government? 

Fourth, there are the different levels of educa- 
tional achievement in every community, ranging 
from the illiterate to the college graduate. One 
may feel that he is keeping the public in his com- 
munity informed in respect to public education. 
Just stop for a minute and consider how large a 
group, based upon educational levels, understand 
the information that is prepared for it. Are 
the reports and the bulletins pointed to educa- 
tional levels that miss many community mem- 
bers? Are they pointed for the lower levels or 
for the higher? Self-appraisal of activities in 
this field may lead to some change in opinion as to 
the effectiveness of the manner in which contacts 
are maintained. 

Apart from these problems, the executive is 
confronted by the demands that a complicated in. 
dustrial civilization makes upon the individual’s 
time and how little is left relatively to keep the 
individual informed. In this case an analysis can 
be made for each community. In general it will 
be found that approximately four per cent of an 
individual’s time is available to keep himself in- 
formed. That would not be really serious if com- 
petition from other sources, generally much more 
attractive initially, did not present itself. 


Two Great Sources of Information 


There are two great sources through which the 
average individual receives his information; the 
press and personal contact. Consider the press. 
Here public education competes against many ac- 
tivities such as crime, social wrong-doing, the 
negative side of public activity, society, sport, 
automobile, “the funnies,” and attractive adver- 
tisements; in short, the complete happenings of 
the world during any twenty-four-hour period. 
How much space is devoted to constructive news 
of educational activity? If you were a layman 
and your knowledge of public education were lim- 
ited to what you found in your local newspaper, 
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how much would you know about the schools? 

Through personal contact, comes a great deal of 
information, but how much of it relates to the 
welfare of the children in the schools and the so- 
cial value of those schools to the present as well 
as to the oncoming generation? Most of the in- 
formation that now reaches the people from this 
source is of a nature that has little of factual 
material. 


Program Must Be Understood 


Then consider further the complexity of the 
school program. Many of us spend years and 
years acquiring control over the difficult activities 
of public education. How can the average lay- 
man without our training comprehend what is 
taking place in the schools and the need and value 
of the change? What does the junior high-school 
movement and the scientific movement in educa- 
tion mean to the average member of your commu- 
nity? Make your own test; it will prove interest- 
ing. The complex program of the schools must 
be interpreted to the average individual in terms 
that he can understand. This is a duty from the 








Reading Dramatization: The Princess on the Glass Hill 
Third Grade 


5. Twelve lessons in character education have been prepared 
by contributing teachers working under Miss Parker’s direction. 
The material consists.in the main of a general test on the trait to 
be developed, a story to drive home the trait, and questions to 
guide discussion on the story. 

6. During the second semester four forms of the Detroit Read- 
ing Test designed for the second grade have been used. In order | 
to furnish enough forms for mid-term tests two additional forms | 
are in process of construction. 

7. Twenty-three grade meetings have been held and seven dis- 
trict meetings. 


English 


| 1. Closer coéperation has been established during the year 
| between the English Department and the critic schools attached 
to Teachers College. Demonstrations of methods in composition 
and spelling have been given by teachers in critic schools and after- 
wards freely discussed by members of Teachers College faculty, 
members of the English Department, and critic teachers. Methods 
in literature have been demonstrated and discussed for district 
| principals, including the principal representing critic schools, and 
| this phase will be fully demonstrated for critic teachers and prin- 
| cipals next year. These demonstrations and discussions, together 





A page from the annual report, which often improves 
public relations. 
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Progressive Art Seen at Doan School 


1927 Schools 








Old to Learn, | 
Says Dr. Hunt! 


Dean of School of Education | 


Calls “Thorndike Discovery” | 
Dramatic Event 


By Dr. Charles W. Hunt, ‘Dean of 

Cleveland School of Education ; 

Nobody, it seems, is too old to learn. 
Modern psychology has given em- 
phasis to this fact through experi-' 
ments which prove that the seasoned | 
mind of the adult is more effective 
than the callow mind of youth. This 
is a most heartening fact to those of 
us in the thirties, forties, and beyond; 
it changes the whole aspect of adult 
education. 

Recent studies by Professor Thorn- 
dike of the capacity of grown people 
to acquire knowledge and fresh skill 
indicate how far the best of men may} 
be mistaken. William James held! 
that ideas gained by men before they 
are 25 are practically the only ideas Megan Downey, an eleven year old 


they shail have in their lives. An edi-| pupil of Grade 6A at Doan School, 
trial in the New York Times shows! painted this picture in a truly “pro-| that of other artists. Megan Downey's 
gressive art” manner. Imagination,| picture is an example of that quality 


how this notion has ben exploded: 
“During the past two years Thorn-| —— 








Would Amaze 
Gay Nineties 


| Supt. Jones, in American Year 
| Book, Cites Changes tin Edu- 
cational Practice 


By R. G. Jones, Supt of Schvoia in 
The American Year Rook for 192 





| 
{ 
| 
Educators, whose careers were end 
| ed a quarter of a century or more ago 
and whose names are found now only 
| in musty reports and graven on tombs 
| may be looking down with amazement 
| from that heaven to which goed teach 
ers go upon the modern school of the 
America of 1927. Well, they may lock 
| with amazement, for the public schoo! 
| of today differs as much from that of 
1890 as communication, transporta- 
| tion, industry, and surgery, as carned 
on today, differ from their typical 
} manifestations and practices of twen- 
ty-five or thirty years ago. This 1s 
to say that education, too, has felt the 
quickening influence of the scientific 
spirit. 
Like Moliere’s Doctors 


In 1890 the methods of educators 


the progressives say, is the important 
thing in children’s art—as well in 





dike conducted experiments with two ae J 

groups, one averaging in age 42, and Mutual Assistance Helps 119 
with a group of children. The adults! receiver henefit frem the Cleveland 
were taught to write with the wrong) Teachers’ Mutual Assistance Associa- 
hand, to operate the typewriter, and; tion during the school year 1926-27. 


there were classes in algebra, science, Thirty-two received $3840 for twelve “The Skin Game” at Play House 
| weeks illness and shorter time bene- 


foreign languages, etc. 
Age is No Handicap 
“For all three groups there were 
classes in reading, spelling, arithme- 


| fits were received by other members. 


: were certain and definite, mevitable 
28 are! president, Ella Johnston, Ply-} and almost irrevocable They were 


the other 22. Both were compared! One hundred and nineteen teachers| mouth School; treasurer, E. Leone the methods of tradition. Education 
| Beck, Chesterfield; secretary Ella was dogma Procedure was estab 


rieldenricn, Mount Auburn lished and apparently unchangeabie 
Educators were quite sure of them 
selves and of their method. They re 
minded one of Molere’s docvors, cock 


The Skin Game, by John Gais- sure of the efficacy of Latin phrases 








| worthy, will be the second play in, and bleeding. There were, indeed. 
Money spent for sick benefits| 


The Play House season. It will be| many men and won.en in the teaching 


tie, and other elementary school sub-| amounted to $7599.00 and other €X-| presented Wednesday evening, Octo-| profession, as there are now, and, we 
jects. In general, both adult groups| Pe™ses brought the total expenditures) ber 12, and play until Sunday evening, | hope, always will be, of fine intel 


(Continued on Page 4) 


*Part of an address delivered recently amounted to $3432.41. 
by Dr. Hunt before the superintendents’ 
staff. 


Officers of the association for 1927-| present, will run until October 9. 


up to $7993.00. Balance on hand at} October 23, with matinees on Satur- | gence, sound worth, and healthy imag- 
the end of the year, June 1927,| days. 


ination; but the educational system 
White Wings, the play showing at} imposed upon all teachers, good, bad. 
{and indifferent, was a system held 
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In Cleveland “School Topics” is the official magazine of 





- Same Thing in Same Way 


Educational methods then consrste¢ 
of doing the same thing im *" 


TNarct 


the public schools and is published to promote the education 


of Cleveland children. The above is a portion of an opening page. 


standpoint of policy that the board of education 
must approve, and that devolves upon the execu- 
tive to carry out. 

At the beginning of the consideration of the 
general problem of public relations, we are faced 
by the problems of physical size, of numbers, of 
diversity of population make-up, of varying edu- 
cational levels, of demands upon the individual’s 
time, and by the complexity of the school pro- 
gram. 

After the policy of public relations has been 
decided upon by the school board, the superin- 
tendent finds himself confronted by the problem 
of making this policy effective. What agents shall 
be employed? What agencies shall be used? 
What means of presentation will be most effec- 
tive? Who is to do the technical work of prepa- 


ration and of development? All of these ques- 
tions demand solution before the public relations 
program can be successfully carried out. 

The available agents may be divided into two 
general groups; the professional, including every- 
one attached to the school system, and the non- 
professional. The professional group of agents 
includes the school board members when not sit- 
ting as a board, the superintendent, the princi- 
pals, supervisors, teachers, janitors, and other 
service employees. Non-professional agents in- 
clude the school children, the parents, and other 
members of the community who may be available. 
Which of these shall be employed? In every com- 
plete and well-rounded program of public rela- 
tions, every available agent must be constantly 
used. The most effective, when properly moti- 
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vated, are probably school board members, teach- 
ers, and children. None can be neglected, how- 
ever, for the successful development of public 
relations depends upon the co-operative efforts of 
every agent rather than the sporadic efforts of a 
few picked individuals. 

The diversity of the available agencies for car- 
rying out the public relations program varies 
directly with the size of the community. They 
may be divided into four large groups; written, 
visual, oral, and social. In the written group are 
the newspapers and magazines, the annual report, 
research studies, the house organ, the school pa- 
per, the home contact bulletin, and the home con- 
tact report upon the child. The newspaper cannot 
be neglected. This is one of the principal sources 
of individual information. It is very important 
that constructive material be presented to the 
public through their media. If one wishes to en- 
croach upon more than the four per cent of the 
individual’s time available, the school paper, 
through the personal appeal of the child, fur- 
nishes the most excellent avenue of approach. 
The teachers, while agents in the public relations 
program, are also an audience that must be acted 
upon. Here the house organ meets a two-fold 
need of educating the teachers and also a selected 
group of citizens in the community. 


Visual, Oral, and Social Agencies 


Visual agencies include the moving pictures, the 
stereopticon, school houses, drawings, posters, 
and exhibitions. Again, what selection shall be 
made? Some executives concentrate upon one of 
these for their program. Every visual agency 
named and as many others as may be developed 
are essential to a well-rounded program. Each 
has its distinct use and purpose in making con- 
tacts with the public. 

Speeches and the radio form the means of oral 
contact. In the larger communities with broad- 
casting stations, it is possible to develop a rather 
complete air program with a large audience. 

In the field of social agencies may be found 
organized community activity of diverse nature 
including churches, women’s organizations, fra- 
ternal orders, political organizations, commercial 
organizations, luncheon clubs, school participa- 
tion in community life, the parent-teacher organ- 
ization, the community union movement, athletics, 
and others too numerous to enumerate here. The 
basis of public relations is confidence and in no 
way is it. easier to establish confidence than 
through friendly, personal contact and active par- 
ticipation in community activity. 

The social agencies, therefore, offer one of the 
finest opportunities for the development and 
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growth of confidence. The schoolman cannot af- 
ford to be a recluse and if he desires friends and 
understanding he must show himself to be 
friendly. It is not enough that the executive 
make social contacts but rather that every indi- 
vidual employed by the school board be requested 
and required to form contacts upon his own 
level and of his own choice, care being taken to 
see that every group in the community is reached 
and reached rather constantly. 

In conclusion, the requirements of a program 
of public relations that will solve the rather com- 
plicated problem of keeping the public contin- 
uously and constructively informed of the schools, 
call for the active participation of numerous 
agents and diverse agencies. The program should 
have for its basic requirements, truth, brevity, 
frequency, and understandability, and go to 
everyone in the community, through a method in 
which the personality of the agent is subordinated 
to the interests and needs of society and of the 
child. 





Data for Aiding in Preparation 
of Annual Budgets 


Aids in the making of school budgets are avail- 
able in statistics of city school systems issued by 
the Bureau of Education, Department of the In- 
terior. Superintendents of city schools and 
boards of education, in the preparation of their 
annual budgets, will welcome data that they can 
use in comparing expenditures in their school 
systems with those of other school systems. 

A city school budget is usually apportioned to 
expenditures devoted to general control, instruc- 
tion, maintenance of the school plant, operation 
of the school plant, supplies, fixed charges, auxil- 
iary agencies, and capital outlays. 

The cost per pupil for each of the eight items 
is shown in Bulletin No. 32, “Statistics of City 
School Systems, 1925-26,” recently published by 
the bureau, as well as statistics showing the num- 
ber of pupils enrolled in kindergartens; elemen- 
tary grades; high schools including junior de- 
partments, vocational schools, normal schools, and 
colleges under the direction of local school boards; 
special schools, or schools for the blind, deaf, 
crippled, and tubercular, and evening and Amer- 
icanization classes; number of pupils in average 
daily attendance; number and value of school 
buildings; value of grounds and contents of build- 
ings; receipts, as well as the sources from 
which they are obtained; expenditures, under the 
eight principal headings for expenditures; and 
the amount of bonds and payments toward out- 
standing indebtedness. 
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The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


General Impressions of the Boston 
Convention 


By M. V. O’SHEA, EpbIToR-IN-CHIEF, THE NATION’s SCHOOLS 


N A later issue of The NATION’S SCHOOLS there 

will be editorial comment on a number of 

the outstanding events at the Boston meet- 
ing, so that it will not be necessary to do more 
at this time than to mention a few general im- 
pressions. To begin with, one who has attended 
these conventions during the past twenty-five 
years could hardly fail to observe the change that 
has taken place in the personnel of the adminis- 
trative and supervisory groups. 

It is within bounds to say that the men and 
women who are responsible for the administra- 
tion of our public schools to-day will measure up 
intellectually, personally, and professionally to 
the highest standard set by the members of any 
other profession. During the past year I have 
attended a convention of medical men, ene of law- 
yers, and one of engineers for the purpose mainly 
of observing the personnel of these proud profes- 
sions. Taken either singly or collectively, they do 
not overshadow the teaching profession now. The 
superintendents, principals, and supervisors of 
the country present as impressive an appearance, 
to say the least, as do the members of the medical, 
legal, or engineering profession. 


Inferiority Complex Has Departed 


This was not true twenty years ago. In earlier 
times, everyone in the teaching profession ex- 
pected to take a back seat in the presence of 
lawyers, doctors, or engineers. Formerly, educa- 
tional people suffered from an inferiority com- 
plex. Wherever they went they were made to 
understand that they could not hold their own, 
personally or professionally, with the members of 
other professions—ministers excepted possibly— 
and they believed it and acted the part. But those 
days have gone forever. 

The men and women at Boston were good to 
look at, whether in repose or in action. They 
suggested intellectual and personal stability and 
capability. As a matter of fact, probably the 
majority of those who went to Boston are dealing 
with situations every day that require mental 
vigor, acumen, and personal qualities of a very 
high order. Who else in a community of any size 
shoulders as many responsibilities as the superin- 
tendent, principal, or supervisor? The magnitude 
and the importance of the work of the school ad- 


ministrator have drawn into the profession per- 
sons of superior native qualities of intellect and 
temperament. This is not said in a boastful or 
braggart spirit by one who is a member of the 
teaching profession; it is safe to assert that any 
unbiased or unprejudiced person, within or with- 
out the profession, who observed the delegates at 
Boston will agree that the schools of the country 
are in the hands of men and women who know 
what they are about and who possess intellectual, 
temperamental, and personal attributes that place 
them high up among the professional people of 
the country. 


Magnitude of Convention 


Even though classroom teachers and special ed- 
ucational groups were not represented at the Bos- 
ton meeting, nevertheless the program was so 
elaborate and complex that it was impossible for 
anyone to grasp more than a small part of it. The 
superintendents themselves were obliged to split 
up into many sections in order that the interests 
and needs of particular groups might receive 
proper consideration. Differentiation in educa- 
tional work has reached such a stage that some 
groups are separated completely from the main 
group and from one another. The college teachers 
of education, for instance, held meetings in Cam- 
bridge and they had almost nothing to do with the 
superintendents, principals, or supervisors. Those 
who had actual charge of educational work 
had but little contact with the college teachers of 
education or the directors of research. 

This sectioning of members according to spe- 
cial interests has some advantages but it has dis- 
advantages also. Particular groups, such as the 
elementary principals, as an example, who ought 
to keep in touch with what the superintendents 
think regarding present-day tendencies in educa- 
tion, were entirely detached from them. Conse- 
quently there is likelihood that each group will 
pursue its own course regardless of what other 
groups are thinking and doing. 

There ought to be some sort of co-ordinating 
mechanism at these great conventions. It might 
be feasible to have meetings at which representa- 
tives of the various differentiated groups would 
present the findings or views or theories or de- 
sires, each of his own group. If there were any 
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hall large enough to accommodate all those who 
attend these conventions, it would help to keep 
our educational work integrated if there could be 
co-ordinating or synthesizing meetings. There is 
danger lurking in this plan of group independence 
or aloofness. Perhaps co-ordination will have to 
be secured through the printed rather than the 
spoken word. The NATION’S SCHOOLS intends to 
play a role in this task of co-ordinating the inves- 
tigations, accomplishments, views, and aspira- 
tions of the various educational groups so that if 
possible a unified program of theory and of prac- 
tice may be maintained. 

Education has become constantly more concrete 
and definite in our country during the last two 
decades. Addresses at educational meetings have 
been growing less general, theoretical, and horta- 
tive. We have some distance to go yet, however, 
before the tendency to present generalities at ed- 
ucational meetings can be overcome. One expects 
that at the general sessions concrete data will be 
largely taboo; but at a meeting of research peo- 
ple, generalities ought also to be taboo. However, 
when a research man sits down to write a paper, 
he seems to fall into a philosophic and speculative 
attitude toward his theme. There was some rea- 
son to be disappointed with the lack of concrete- 
ness in sections that were supposed to present the 
progress that has been made in solving problems 
by research rather than by philosophical or theo- 
retical methods. 


Is the Debate Valuable? 


In this connection it may he pointed out that 
educational debate is not a very fruitful way of 
solving educational problems. The debate at the 
first meeting of the Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation was lively and interesting, but it was not 
highly profitable. A number of persons who were 
in attendance were asked whether their views 
were clarified as a result of the debate, and the 
responses were mainly in the negative, though 
every person questioned said that he enjoyed the 
performance. What happened was that each de- 
bater did his best to defend his own position and 
to assail his opponent’s position. There was no 
evidence of a deep searching after truth in the 
debate and, while it was exhilarating to observe 
the intellectual operations of brilliant men, the 
outcome did not get us forward very far in solv- 
ing complicated problems, such as that relating to 
the role played by nature as contrasted with nur- 
ture in the intellectual and temperamental devel- 
opment of the individual. 

The President of Harvard University stirred 
up some heated discussion among the delegates 
and the newspapers of Boston and elsewhere. He 
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said, in effect, that the secondary schools of the 
country are inefficient; the pupils are wasting 
their time in pursuing unimportant studies; they 
complete the secondary school two years later 
than they should; and public education is too 
expensive. According to President Lowell, we 
should re-adopt a program of disciplinary studies 
and should eliminate subjects that pupils pursue 
because they like them. We should make the 
work of the schools harder than it now is so as to 
train pupils in the performance of disagreeable 
tasks. In this way we could develop mental 
power, whereas our present programs of work 
leave pupils mentally flabby. 


President Lowell’s Address 


It is remarkable that the delegates should have 
paid so rhuch attention to this address. If the 
same things had been said by any superintendent, 
principal, professor of education, or layman they 
would have been passed over without comment. 
President Lowell’s talk was just about such a one 
as he would give off-hand to a few friends while 
smoking his after-dinner cigar. He had no data 
upon which to base his assertions, except that he 
gave the percentage of increase in salary of pub- 
lic-school as compared with Harvard University 
teachers during the last few years. It appears 
that the salaries of public-school teachers have in- 
creased more rapidly than the salaries of Har- 
vard teachers. The assumption that this was suf- 
ficient ground for advising that the salaries of 
public-school teachers should be curtailed was 
positively juvenile. President Lowell could have 
secured from his own graduate school of educa- 
tion information that would have enabled him to 
deal with his theme more illuminatingly and au- 
thoritatively than he treated it at the convention. 

The comparison of the work of pupils in Amer- 
ica with pupils elsewhere was extraordinarily 
superficial. Every view presented by President 
Lowell has been discussed and investigated dur- 
ing the last two decades, and there are accurate 
data available which, if President Lowell had con- 
sulted them, would have prevented him from 
making his address. 

The incident leads one to remark that educa- 
tional people, like laymen, believe these ex ca- 
thedra remarks, even though the maker knows 
little or nothing about the subjects that he dis- 
cusses. It is somewhat disappointing to think 
that with all the investigation that has been, and 
is now, going on in education, we still attach im- 
portance to mere superficial opinion when it is- 
sues from those who occupy conspicuous positions. 

Great throngs engaged apparently in a serious 
study of the educational facilities displayed in the 
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various booths that filled the exhibit halls. The 
observers were seemingly not actuated by mere 
idle curiosity, they were making an earnest study 
of the books and appliances of all sorts that were 
being recommended as serviceable in elementary- 
and secondary-school work. It is probable that 
many of the delegates gained as much benefit 
from the exhibits that they inspected as from 
the addresses to which they listened. One could 
hardly fail to be impressed with the variety of 
offerings of publishers and manufacturers de- 
signed to assist the teacher to make his instruc- 
tion interesting and concrete (President Lowell 
would not approve of this) and to promote the 
health and comfort of pupils. How fine it would 
be if it were feasible to prepare a booklet contain- 
ing photographs and descriptions of the articles 
in every booth so that teachers might have an 
accurate and permanent record of all the exhibits. 


Imbued with Inspiration 


The chief value derived from the convention by 
most of the attendants was undoubtedly of an in- 
spirational character. How could anyone partici- 
pate in the convention without becoming deeply 
impressed with the magnitude and importance of 
education in America? How could any delegate 
fail to be stimulated by the realization that he is 
a member of a profession that has come of age 
and is continually increasing in public favor and 
esteem ? 

In addition to the encouragement that any su- 
perintendent, principal, or teacher gained from 
mingling with his professional colleagues, he also 
doubtless had his notions clarified regarding the 
direction in which elementary and secondary edu- 
cation is progressing in our country. Of course, 
no one could attend all the meetings at Boston; 
but anyone who will take the program and group 
the subjects discussed according to title will dis- 
cover that what we are trying to do is to find a 
way to make our educational work better adapted 
than it has been or than it now is to the needs of 
pupils of different types and degrees of ability 
and varying economic conditions. 

President Lowell alone among the multitude of 
speakers sounded a reactionary note. Educa- 
tional people are not seeking ways to make the 
work of the schools formal, conventional, verbal, 
symbolic, hard, or disagreeable in order to develop 
mental power. We are proceeding on the prin- 
ciple that the subjects of instruction and methods 
of teaching in schools of every grade and descrip- 
tion should, as fully as possible, give pupils expe- 
rience in school that will enable them to under- 
stand and to deal effectively with the world of 
people and of things outside of school. 
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Student Acceptance of College 
Health Agencies 


One of the objects of requirements that college 
and university freshmen live and eat together is 
the control it affords over health conditions. Ex- 
amination of reports shows an astonishing devel- 
opment of other measures adopted to regulate 
and to improve health. 

At many small institutions, such as Bates and 
Skidmore, the attention given to the health of 
students is as outstanding as in some of the larger 
universities. The situation at the University of 
California is perhaps typical. 

At that institution over seventy-five per cent 
of the entire student body made use of its in- 
firmary one or more times during a single year. 
At Miami University 433 of the 1,701 students 
received treatment in its hospital. The clinical 
reports show even more impressive figures. 

In Ohio has been formed the first state section 
of the American Student Health Association, 
under the name of the Ohio Student Health Asso- 
ciation. Care and interest of this kind indicate 
a recognition of the educational importance of 
student health from the corrective standpoint. 
Activities noted in preceding bienniums which 
emphasize student recreational exercise have be- 
come so general that it would be difficult to dis- 
cover outstanding developments. 

Closely related to the attention given to physi- 
cal health by the colleges and universities is the 
increased importance attached to the creation of 
agencies to care for the mental health of students. 





Increased Usage of Schools for 
Community Purposes 


Use of schoolhouses in the United States as 
centers for social, recreational, and community 
purposes increased fifty-five per cent during the 
four-year period 1919-1920 to 1923-1924, accord- 
ing to the Journal of Education. Definite pro- 
vision by law has been made in thirty-two states 
for use of school buildings as centers for commu- 
nity activities, and it is permitted in other states. 
Two-thirds of the 1,569 centers were in cities of 
more than 5,000 population. 

Of these larger cities New York City had 138 
school centers; Detroit, forty-nine; Cleveland, 
thirty; Pittsburgh, twenty-five; Buffalo, twenty- 
two; Grand Rapids, twenty-one; Fort Wayne, 
twenty; Cincinnati, twenty; Chicago, eighteen; 
Washington, D. C., seventeen; Duluth, thirteen; 
Milwaukee, twelve; Boston, eleven; Newark, 
eleven; St. Louis, ten; and Lincoln, Nebr., ten. 
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A Modern University Dining Hall 
with Old Traditions 


Desirous of reat the old custom of all students 
1 


eating together, w 


le providing up-to-date facil- 


ities, Notre Dame has successfully attained its aim 


By SUSA P. MOORE, CHICAGO 


on a scale that permits service of approxi- 

mately eight thousand meals a day with 
a noonday average of twenty-five minutes from 
the time the diners take their places at the 
table until the seats are vacated, is the unusual 
efficiency achieved in the new twin dining halls 
of the University of Notre Dame, opened Novem- 
ber 5, 1927. The architectural beauty of the 
building is most unusual when it is understood 
that problems of layout, ease and rapidity of serv- 
ice, and operation were considered first as of 
prime importance. 


‘ SCHOOL commissary arrangement planned 


Service Is Efficiently Operated 


The smooth-running efficiency of the service, 
from the time the preparation of the meal is be- 
gun, through the actual service to the diners, un- 
til the kitchen employees have placed all facilities 
in readiness for the next meal, shows careful and 
constant attention to detail, and reflects much 





credit on the architects, Cram and Ferguson, and 
on Kervick and Fagan, their associates in this 
work. Prof. Francis Kervick, head of the de- 
partment of architecture at Notre Dame, had in- 
timate knowledge of college requirements to draw 
upon as consultant, and Robert H. Borland, man- 
ager of the dining hall, who was retained as con- 
sultant on internal arrangements during the early 
period of building, also made use of his experience 
in food handling and the layout of facilities. 


Students Eat at Common Table 


One of the traditions at Notre Dame, that goes 
back practically to the university’s inception, is 
that the whole student body shall eat together in 
the dining halls. The growth of the institution 
within the past decade had rendered it impossible 
for the old facilities to accommodate the school 
population in such a manner. This was one of the 
reasons why the recently completed dining halls 
were planned and erected. Under the present sys- 
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The new dining hall building at the University of Notre Dame, where two thousand students are served at one time. 
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One of the twin dining halls where one thousand 


tem of service it is possible for the three thousand 
students to common table for their 
meals. 

The new building is located on the southwest 
corner of the campus and occupies a site 232 feet 
wide by 206 feet long. The building, which is of 
Gothic design, is constructed of brick with lime- 
stone trim. Three arched doorways comprise the 
main entrance to the building, while direct en- 
trances to the dining halls are located at the rear 
and sides of the building as well as through the 
lobby. 


meet at a 


Dining Halls Flank Kitchen 


There are three distinct yet connecied sections 
of the building. The center portion on the first 
floor contains from front to rear, the lobby, the 
cafeteria with serving counters, the kitchen with 
its auxiliary rooms and services, and the bake- 
shop. This is flanked on each side by the im- 
mense dining halls, which are 206 feet long and 
sixty-two feet wide, with a ceiling height of thirty 
feet. The second floor is given over to the upper 
portions of the halls, kitchen, and cafeteria, except 
that the trustee dining room, and faculty dining 
room, kitchen, and lounge are located above the 
lobby. 

The kitchen, and in fact the entire building, has 
been planned with the aim of eliminating unnec- 
essary travel and labor by the employees and 


students are 
twenty-five 





ad 


served and the meal completed in approximately 


minutes. 


waiters. A line drawn lengthwise through the 
center section of the building will show one half 
to be a duplicate of the other. 

The kitchen is 190 feet square with skylights 
in the thirty-foot ceiling that provide ventilation 
and illumination. Each dining hall has its own 
kitchen facilities and all equipment is laid out to 
facilitate rapid and efficient service to both wings 
with a single working force. The dishwashing 
machines, soup, stock, and vegetable kettles, 
range, steamers, pantries, cooks’ tables, and food 
counters are duplicated for each hall and yet so 
located that they form distinct units of a harmo- 
nious whole. All cooking units are operated with 
gas or electricity. The walls are of white tile and 
the red tile floor is easily cleaned and kept clean 
since all equipment is raised from the floor on 
porcelain enameled bases. 


Bakery Operates Twenty-four Hours Daily 


The rear of the kitchen is devoted to the em- 
ployees’ dining room, silver polishing room, linen 
room, and bake-shop. The latter, incidentally, is 
in operation twenty-four hours a day, preparing 
pies, desserts, breads, rolls, ete. 

The basement is unexcavated except for the 
center portion, which is devoted to storage and re- 
frigeration rooms, receiving room, butcher shop, 
and vegetable preparation room under the kitchen 
and to employees’ locker rooms. Toilet facilities 
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are under the lobby and are convenient of access. 
A cloth covered table is provided for the clergy 
at one end of each dining hall, while a large 
carved limestone fireplace is at the opposite end. 
The tables for the students are arranged in rows 
with geometrical precision in each direction. Each 
table is twelve feet long and thirty-two inches 
wide, and has places for twelve students, who are 
assigned to it for a year. The lofty ceilings are 
beamed and have been soundproofed so as to min- 
imize much of the noise usually found in such 
rooms. Natural illumination is secured by means 
of tall lancet windows, while huge, ornamented 
bronze chandeliers provide artificial lighting. 


Places Set Before Each Meal 


Before meal hours the tables are set with as 
much of what is necessary for the meal as pos- 
sible. Condiments and sugar are always left on 
the tables. At each plate are set a linen napkin, 


knife, fork, spoon, glass, cup and saucer, and the 
Two platters of bread, two 


dessert for the day. 
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dishes of butter in pats on shaved ice, and a 
pitcher of milk and one of water are placed on 
the tables just previous to the entrance of the 
students. 


Wire Baskets Diminish Breakage 


Following the conclusion of the meal, the soiled 
Gishes are removed to the dishwashing machines 
in the kitchen. All glasses, cups, and saucers 
remain on the tables to be picked up later, placed 
in wire baskets with individual pockets for each 
piece, and trucked to the kitchen to be washed. 
When they have been washed and dried the wire 
baskets are replaced on the trucks and wheeled 
back to the dining room where the pieces are re- 
turned to the tables. This careful handling elim- 
inates much of the breakage. Approximately 
100,000 pieces of china, glass, and silver are han- 
dled daily by the dishwashing machines. 

As an example of the prevention of waste the 
procedure of disposing of food returned to the 
kitchen from the serving platters and the used 
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First floor plan, showing the two dining halls, each with its own equipment in the 








Courtesy Cram and Ferguson 


efficient layout of the compact 


kitchen. 











The cafeteria is also served by the 


plates is interesting. Foods that were untouched 
on the tables, such as meats, vegetables, salads, 
and breads, are saved and returned to their 
respective pantries. Food from the students’ 
plates goes directly to the large scraping table 
where it is sorted by employees and dropped into 
five scrap holes. The garbage so classified is later 
removed to the university farms where it is util- 
ized for feeding the livestock of the institution. 
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PA 
main kitchen. 


Studies have been made to determine suitable 
portions of food to be served the students. For 
two thousand dinners two thousand pounds of 
raw meat are prepared. The approximate num- 
ber of meals served, including the help, averages 
240,000 a month, or more than two and one-half 
million a year. Portions are unlimited except 
that no second helping of dessert is served. Re- 
cent statistics show that 3,200 pounds of potatoes, 





More than 100,000 qieces of china, glassware, and silver are handled daily by these dishwashing machines. 
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twelve sacks of flour, 4,000 rolls, seventy-five 
dozen eggs, 250 pounds of creamery butter, 600 to 
700 gallons of milk, and 315 loaves of bread are 
necessary each day to meet the needs of the stu- 
dents, faculty, and help. 

Beef for the tables comes from scientifically 
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the students seat themselves. A red light flashes 
in the dining room and another in the kitchen. 
This is a signal to the waiters to serve the soup. 
One hundred waiters bring in soup tureens, each 
to his allotted table, and soup is ladled from tureen 
to dish. When the soup is finished another 
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Courtesy Cram and Ferguson 


Second floor plan, showing location of trustees’ and faculty dining rooms and lounge. 


fed cattle from the university farms, and a regis- 
tered herd of 110 Holstein cows furnishes the 
milk. The poultry farm provides only a part of 
the chickens and eggs necessary for daily use. Be- 
sides the regular daily menu, certain students are 
served a special diet menu that is rigidly adhered 
to by the dining room authorities. 

It is an interesting experience to witness the 
service of a meal in the dining hall. The doors 
open for lunch at. 11:55 o’clock. A thousand stu- 
dents march into each dining room and each takes 
his allotted place, standing behind the chair. A 
bell signal at twelve o’clock calls them to atten- 
tion. Grace is said, followed by another bell, and 


light flashes and the main course is brought 
in. Meat platters, potato dishes, vegetable dishes, 
and salad platters are brought in by the waiters 
to their respective tables. Tea and coffee pots are 
placed on each table. Within eight minutes after 
the first bell all students have been served and the 
dinner is completed in approximately twenty-five 
minutes. Upon finishing their food the students 
remain seated until a rising bell sounds, where- 
upon all file out of the dining room. 

The waiters are students who receive meals in 
payment for their work. They are employed for 
only one hour and fifty minutes a day. After the 
regular meal is concluded the waiters are served 
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with their meals by students who already have 
been served and now wait upon the waiters. 

The smoothness with which the entire service 
is conducted is the result of careful study and 
rigid adherence to regulations that have been de- 
vised. It is difficult to believe that two thousand 
persons are being served, since there is no sound 
of voice nor hurried action, waiters being schooled 
in their movements and instructed to obey the 
light signals. 

“Upon the solution of the many problems con- 
cerned in student comfort the future of a univer- 
sity may well depend,” states Prof. Kervick. “Will 
the dining hall preserve some of the traditions of 
the old Notre Dame and create others for the 
future? The architects think it will. A half cen- 
tury hence, with the walls mellowed to a ruddy 
hue, embowered in a mass of trees and shrubbery, 
the walls hung with banners and portraits, the 
rather extensive glass area filled with memorial 
medallions rich in color, and over all the human- 
izing memories of generations of Notre Dame 
boys, the new building will be softened and ren- 
dered less rigid. The rest will depend upon the 
wisdom of internal management.” 





The Rural High-School and 
Community Interest 


One important index of the extent to which the 
rural high school is a community enterprise is 
the active interest taken by the organizations of 
the community in promoting its work. These 
organizations may be classified roughly into two 
groups. The first group is composed of those 
organizations established definitely to aid in car- 
rying on and promoting improvement in the 
school. They may be local or state wide, such 
as the Co-operative Education Association of Vir- 
ginia. Other examples of this group are the 
parent-teacher association, the school improve- 
ment league, the home and school club, the 
women’s co-operative club, and the community 
playground association. 

The second group is made up of those organi- 
zations in the community the primary aims of 
which are the promotion of activities other than 
those of the school but which give more or less 
attention to certain types of school problems. Ex- 
amples of this second group are the grange, the 
farm and home bureaus, the business men’s asso- 
ciations, and the community church. 

All these organizations are agencies through 
which the principal of the rural high school may 
legitimately promote the interests of the school 
by winning their assistance in the solution of 
problems facing him and by using them as centers 
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from which to carry on a continuous program of 
educating the community as a whole to the needs 
of the school. In these various organizations the 
principal, his board, and his teachers have at 
hand the most effective agencies of publicity. In 
them, as the educational leader of the community, 
he should discover and develop leaders ready and 
able to assist the school authorities in their pro- 
gram of school improvement. 





Teaching Negroes How to Play 


A school that teaches negroes how to play is 
following the cow-paths to their huts in Alabama. 
The Booker T. Washington School on Wheels, 
ordinarily defined as an agricultural extension 
project, has found this instrucfion in play one 
of the first essentials not only for the happiness 
and morale but also for the health of these peo- 
ple. What the instruction means can hardly be 
understood by one not familiar with the empti- 
ness of life in this section. 

Therefore, one of the most important activities 
is that part of the school’s program which teaches 
the community how to play. The daily recreation 
hour includes games of all sorts for boys and girls 
and milder athletics for grown-ups. It trains the 
young people to wholesome physical, mental, and 
social development and creates everywhere 
greater friendliness and co-operation and a 
healthier attitude toward life. 

In a certain sense the school’s whole program 
fosters a spirit of play, for it makes for cleaner, 
more sanitary, better organized homes and com- 
munities with a resulting spirit of happiness and 
contentment. 

Three workers, an agricultural man, a home 
economics expert, and a nurse, travel with the 
school. They choose one of the poorer homes in 
a thickly populated section and demonstrate to 
the neighboring negroes who throng there, the 
fundamentals of farming, home-making, and 
healthful living. 

The Booker T. Washington School on Wheels 
was built and equipped by 30,000 negroes and do- 
nated by them to the co-operative agricultural 
extension service, with the headquarters at Tuske- 
gee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. It superseded an 
earlier and smaller automobile truck which in 
turn had taken the place of a wagon. The serv- 
ice of the school is supplied by the United States 
Department of Agriculture in co-operation with 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. It demon- 
strates the determination of the negroes them- 
selves to progress and is one of the most power- 
ful means toward educating them to healthier, 
happier, and more prosperous citizenship. 
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Nature Study as a Preventive to 





Adolescent Crime 


The lure of cheap and gaudy temptations of 
youth may be partially removed by instilling 
in boys and girls some wholesome interest 


By J. H. PAUL, PROFESSOR OF NATURAL SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


HOUGH we have, in the Rocky Mountain 

region, the advantage of nearby canyons, 

which are places of special inspiration in 
summer, yet every region has its parks, woods, 
fields, lakes, rivers, hills, and open spaces not yet 
spoiled by man, while not a few localities have 
seashores. Many have mountains and canyons 
similar to ours and all have the out-of-doors 
needed to verify and apply to school instruction 
the work herein outlined. 

For two months last summer I went as “Nature 
Guide” from one canyon camp to another, direct- 
ing nature projects among boy scouts and girl 
scouts, who ranged in age from twelve to twenty 
years. Many parents and chaperons, besides 
scoutmasters and girl leaders, were present. Of 
their genuine programs as a whole, I cannot speak 
here. On the topic in hand—the inspiration that 
comes to young people from nature work in the 
open—this record discloses incidents that oc- 


curred in the course of these summer adventures. 

One of the camps was in beautiful American 
Fork Canyon, near Provo; another was in Big 
Cottonwood Canyon amid wondrous cliffs and 
peaks, lakes and dells, about twenty-five miles 
from Salt Lake City, while a third was in Mill 
Creek Canyon, only ten miles from Salt Lake 
City. 

Meals for most of the companies were served 
in large dining halls or in tents equipped with 
cooking utensils but certain scout troops pre- 
ferred to do their own cooking out-of-doors. 

At campfire one morning, half a dozen boys 
were watching a large, slender, shining, blue-black 
wasp, that was nervously jerking and dragging 
a good-sized spider over the surface of the 
ground. I advised the boys to observe her care- 


fully, explaining that she had captured, stung, and 
The news went forth and 
The wasp, they were 


paralyzed the spider. 
many came to hear and see. 
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told as they watched her, usually vanquishes the 
spider and, with a thrust of her poison dagger, 
paralyzes but does not kill her victim. Then she 
buries it as food for her future offspring in a hole 
she has dug in the ground. Everyone tried to get 
a look at the wasp burying the spider. 

As the boys gathered around in a close circle, 
the wasp for a time paid no attention to them; 
but as they crowded too near, she dropped her 
prey and flew off. Returning, she was unable to 
find the paralyzed spider. Though she had stung 
and then brought it there to the ground that she 
must have been over several times, she was 
unable to find it. So the boys placed the limp vic- 
tim directly in her line of travel; but still she did 
not stumble upon it. Again and again they put 
the prey where it seemed that she must encounter 
it yet by many a hairbreadth margin she still 
contrived to miss it. Her manifold ways of de- 
vious stupidity set the boys to laughing. At 
length, baffled, she flew away, abandoning her 
prize. 

“Well, what of it?” asked a college man to 
whom the incident was related, “isn’t it foolish to 
make so much ado about the ways of a wasp? 
Have we nothing more important to spend our 
time upon?” 


Out-door Investigation Builds Character 


This man has not caught the spirit of the new 
kind of work that the times call for. He is pre- 
cisely like many other Americans, who seem to 
think that only what is vast in bulk can be of con- 
sequence. Among materials for moral education 
there is nothing, perhaps, that is more significant 
for character building in young people than mak- 
ing this kind of out-door investigation. The ef- 
fect of learning how to interpret the actions of a 
creature entirely new to them, was presently ap- 
parent in these groups. It stimulated their study 
of nature afield and reports of observations they 
had made for themselves came in daily. 

Another insect affair shall take space here. A 
group of matrons and chaperons in charge of gir! 
scouts known here as “Bee-hive Girls,” expressed 
a wish, which the management was alert to grat- 
ify, to go afield to learn of nature. Soon we were 
climbing Bear-Roll-Off hill, making observations 
on four species of mountain birds as we paused 
every few rods to rest. When we reached the 
top, all sat on the rocks while I explained the 
story of soil-making by the many-colored rock 
lichens that ornamented the cliffs. An exclama- 
tion from one of the party caused all to look, as 
she held up a stick to which a large, yellow-and- 
black moth was clinging. It was the Magpie 
Moth (Hera pica eglanterina). It had just 
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emerged from the chrysalis, and was clinging 
tightly to the stick to which it had but a few 
moments before fastened its feet in order to es- 
cape from the shell. The wings of the moth were 
only half grown,—a fact that excited wonder. 
“It has come out too soon,” I remarked, and 
handed the brilliant creature along for everyone 
to see. 


Development of the Moth 


The soil-making story of the rock lichens was 
resumed, but in less than five minutes there was 
an excited exclamation: “Its wings have grown!” 
Two of the party had so exclaimed almost to- 
gether; and further inspection made plain that 
the wings were now double the size of a few min- 
utes before. The suddenness of this transforma- 
tion, almost before our eyes, made a profound 
impression. Had such a change ever been seen 
before? It was new to me. In vain we looked 
through a lens to find the suspected transverse 
fold-line on the wings; for this mark would have 
shown to us that the wings had been tightly fold- 
ed in duplicate, and had merely unfolded and not 
developed in that five minutes. No fold could be 
discerned and our perplexity deepened. 

We made some further investigations, chiefly 
on wild flowers and their insect guests, returning 
to Mutual Dell barely in time for dinner. Mean- 
while our insect angel had been clinging unob- 
served to the collar of my flannel shirt. Girls at 
the Dell at once noticed the gorgeous creature— 
black velvet trimmed and slashed with gold—and 
they were spellbound on hearing its story. 

From the small size of its feathery antennae we 
perceived that the moth must be a female, and 
decided to detain her till she could call up her 
lover. For either the scent glands along the sides 
of her body or the gentle waving of her antennae, 
sending a wireless message through space, would 
summon males from miles around. This delicate 
musk odor, if that is the means of communication, 
is imperceptible to our sense of smell, and the 
wonder of the assembly deepened with the men- 
tion of each new trait of this interesting crea- 
ture. Gently some of the girls took the moth and 
lifted her to the inside of the window screen. In 
an hour three gorgeous males were flying about on 
the outside of the screen. The girls were ad- 
vised to take the moth out and put her high up on 
the flagpole. They did so and presently she floated 
forth on the atmosphere, the companion of the 
sunlight and the breezes, closely followed by the 
suitors whom she had so mysteriously brought 
from afar by some unknown means of communi- 
cation. 

This affair—the talk of the camp for days—has 
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been the subject since then of many an evening 
story in the towns. Western newspapers have 
contained accounts of it. This work and other 
bits of a similar sort did for several of these 
young people precisely what, as the authorities 
maintain, education at its best should do. It sharp- 
ened their eyes, ears, and noses; it trained their 
senses and perceptive faculties. The wasp and 
the moth changed camp gossip into intelligent 
comment, turned camp loitering into purposeful 
activity, developed insight, and enabled several 
of those who witnessed their actions to suggest 
correct interpretations of what they had seen. 

Do I hear some other collegiate person say: 
“All this about observing a wasp, a spider, and a 
moth! Well, what next?” 

Just this: Are you interested in the theory of 
evolution? Then here is something for you: The 
facts observed by these boys and girls about the 
wasp, tend to throw doubt on one of the implica- 
tions of the theory. 

Mr. and Mrs. Peckham have discovered, so they 
believe, that the Ammophila wasps bridge one of 
the great gaps between human and animal intelli- 
gence. They have observed that the Ammophila 
uses a tool,—that she picks up a pebble and ham- 
mers down the earth over the opening of the hole 
in the ground into which she has tucked the par- 
alyzed spider. This supposed discovery has been 
widely commented upon and it has suggested 
to certain men of science that there is no essen- 
tial difference between the apparent foresight of 
the wasp in storing food for her young and the 
real foresight of man in making provision for his 
children. 


Stupidity of the Wasp 


Now, it was an Ammophila (a Western spe- 
cies) that our boys observed. Moreover, with 
other groups it had been my good fortune to 
watch two magnificent Ammophilas at their sup- 
posed work in tool-using. The boys, having seen 
for themselves the downright stupidity of this re- 
nowned creature, were prepared to understand 
similar cases, and could grasp at once the inci- 
dents related by Robinson. These show that wasps 
which feed their young in the nest will carry the 
food into the empty nest, letting their young 
starve at the door, though they must creep over 
them in coming into and in going out of the nest. 
In no case under my observation had the Ammo- 
phila used the pebbles she picks up as mallets 
to hammer down the earth. She simply fumbles 
about with the pebble in her jaws till she finds a 
convenient cavity into which to drop and cover it. 
These boys had a basis for judging, and were 
ready to agree or to disagree with the statement 
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that Ammophila wasps are tool-using. Best of all 
—by far the best—these students will in future 
have their eyes open. The habit of observation 
has been established. They work at this kind of 
discovery when no teacher or guide is near. 

Boys who came to the Mill Creek Camp— 
twenty to fifty a week for seven weeks—were 
taken up the stream and the mountain side and 
taught how to identify by leaf, bark, and general 
aspect, each species of tree or shrub growing in 
that canyon. They were asked to collect and pre- 
serve a leaf or two from each kind, and to become 
able to identify at sight any tree or shrub from its 
leaf alone. This definite problem they were soon 
able to solve. Boys who had never before seen 
any of the native canyon trees and shrubs pres- 
ently learned to distinguish between the various 
kinds and readily to name them at sight. 


Classification by Sight 


That much exact science afield is, as Herbert 
Spencer has shown, a considerable achievement in 
observation, in memory, and in a kind of classi- 
fication that—no matter what certain college bot- 
anists may say—is truly scientific. Spencer shows 
that to classify real things in nature is simply to 
become aware of what distinctive marks they 
have and thus to decide what class, genus, or spe- 
cies they belong to. It is not merely to associate 
a name and a thing, as some bookish people have 
vainly argued. When the distinctions are pointed 
out by one who knows orders and genera, to name 
a plant by using the eyes alone is as scientific as 
by placing minute parts of it under a microscope 
to reach the same result. The sight method is 
more permanent. The best way to identify trees, 
as Sudworth, the government dendrologist, has 
shown, is with the unaided eyes, just as we recog- 
nize our friends. It is not easy to forget what we 
learn in this way, whereas, if we use keys alone, 
we have to determine the species anew each time 
we encounter it. 

The main object of the scout lessons, however, 
was not merely to “learn” the trees and shrubs; 
the aim was to prove to the boys the flood-halting 
function of various species. Each tree and each 
shrub has some power to prevent floods, and cer- 
tain species are easily shown to be prime flood- 
preventers. The safety of most of the valleys in 
the Rocky Mountain region is dependent upon the 
abundance of these species on certain critical 
areas in the mountains where summer floods orig- 
inate. 

It may be barely possible to convey to Eastern 
workers in education an adequate idea of the grip 
that these matters take upon the attention of 
Western people, including some of the boys and 
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girls. There are floods enough, heaven knows, all 
over the East and Middle West, but ours are dif- 
ferent, coming only in summer. Our floods are 
avalanches of rocks, mud, and debris. They sweep 
everything before them, burying the fertile lands 
under useless clay and gravel. When floods are 
mentioned, when flood-preventers are discussed, 
our people take notice. But when it is shown to 
them that we can, with a little care, prevent floods 
by planting and conserving certain species of 
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making the torrent deposit its load of rocks, mud, 
gravel; how priceless Western shrubs, as moun- 
tain lover, fragrant sumach, wild rose, sandbar 
and Nuttall willow, dogwood, and twinberry 
honeysuckle, form in dense masses of limbs close 
to the ground and render impossible any flood 
from lands which they cover,—all such material 
possesses the power to arouse our youth to inter-_ 
est and action. 

The West has few trees,—is partly desert. 





Students studying bird and plant life in American Fork Canyon, Utah. 


trees, shrubs, grasses, and herbs,—then, indeed, 
there is close attention. Hence the zeal of these 
scout-masters and older scouts when they were 
taught to classify trees into four grades as flood 
preventers; shrubs into three grades; grasses and 
herbs into two grades. 

How the various species, by obstructing and 
subdividing the water, differ in their power to 
halt or to slacken the onrush of the flood; how 
their roots hold the mountain soil together, as 
plainly revealed in ravines, gullies, and road-cuts ; 
how they tangle and hold first the sticks and 
leaves, then the rocks and gravel, and finally the 
sand and mud; how they slacken the speed of even 
the water that rushes through or over them, thus 


Hence, as soon as we have classified the species 
as flood-halters, we go on to consider them either 
as firewood, as building materials, as mine props, 
as fence poles, as bird homes, as wild-life shelters, 
as refuges for game, or as forage for range stock. 
These uses are soon discovered, and corroborative 
home incidents are presented. Then comes the 
relative worth of the various trees for valley 
planting,—some for shade, some for ornament, 
others for screens, fences, windbreaks, snow 
sheds. Last, and not least, the kinds are listed 
that it is feasible to replant upon areas now de- 
nuded, and directions are given for the preven- 
tion and control of forest fires. 

Once, however, when one group persisted in 
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frivolous conversation, a rather cheap but effec- 
tive trick was played on them. “Down the can- 
yon,” said the guide, “is a gulch facing south, al- 
most shut in by high cliffs above and below, and 
filled with sliding sandstone and shale rocks. In 
early days it sheltered numerous rattlesnakes. My 
colleague, Mr. Barnes, in attempting to come 
down through it, had a hair-raising experience.’ 
All the fellows were listening now, and the guide 
proceeded : 

“As Barnes came over the mountain to Rattle- 
snake Gulch, he decided to make his way through 
it rather than walk half a mile around. So he 
swung down a cliff, from rock to rock, till he could 
jump to a flat sandstone. As he straightened up, 
he heard the faint buzz of a rattlesnake, then of 
another, and then of many more. As they were 
rattling but faintly and slowly, he stood motion- 
less and the rattling ceased. Looking about he 
saw serpents on all sides coiled up or stretched 
out in the sun. Finally he moved in order to get 
out of there. Stepping cautiously along, he was 
making progress, when he heard beside him a 
quick, sharp rattle; he jumped quickly to another 
rock. Then a number of sharp rattles, another 
jump, and he was out of it. What would you do if 
you heard near you a gentle rattling? If you 
heard a sharp rattle? Why? What would you do 
if bitten?” 


Stories for the Evening Hours 


The incident is true, but such a situation would 
probably never occur with any of the scouts. 
Hence it is poor nature stuff, though interesting. 
Yet it pays to have on hand several true snake 
stories, to be used, as the showman uses trick 
monkeys, to gain attention that you may put over 
something else. Indian stories, horse and dog 
stories, scout adventures with bears, coyotes, 
wildcats, mountain lions, narratives of pioneer 
days, of fishing, hunting, hiking, accounts show- 
ing the sagacity of animals and especially stories 
of kindness to them,—the place of these is chiefly 
at campfire when darkness shuts out the pano- 
ramas of nature, for while we have daylight, we 
have little if any need of story material. Let the 
teacher go with a scout troop, if only as evening 
story-teller at the campfire, and soon we shall 
have a teacher doing regular nature work in the 
classroom. 

Ten other problems which tingle with life and 
fun, were found by most of the boys to be easy 
and delightful to solve: 

1. Listen to and then imitate the calls of chip- 
munk, ground squirrel, tree squirrel, coyote, 
coney, rock chuck, jay, magpie, and grouse. 

2. Call to you, by imitating the whistling of 
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chicadees, one or more of these birds, distinguish- 
ing the long-tailed from the mountain form. Why 
is it true to say, “No chickadees, no forests?” 

3. In the open space in front of the wigwam, 
note the actions of dragonflies. Why do they zig- 
zag so much in flight? What bodily form enables 
them to do so? From what tortures do dragon- 
flies save us? Estimate how many insect pests 
each catches in an hour. 


Recognize Poison Ivy 


4. Point out poison ivy. At what altitudes does 
it disappear? What two native plants growing 
along with poison ivy are its chief antidotes? 
How use them? 

5. Identify, ten feet away, four of the chief hay- 
fever weeds. How avoid them? Which gives you 
hay fever? Take its flowers to your physician for 
securing antidotes. 

6. Observe through a field glass Traill’s fly- 
eatcher. Describe the bird, imitate its call notes, 
watch its actions in air and on tree tops. How 
many flying insects do you suppose it takes in an 
hour? What would be our condition in this camp 
if it did not have here a dozen pairs of flycatch- 
ers and hundreds of dragon flies? 

7. Find and photograph a nest of the Traill 
flycatcher, showing the young. One nest is in the 
stream bank, three rods from tent No. 1. 

8. At daylight, and again at sunset, listen for 
a far-off bird-flute from the mountain-side,—a 
song by the finest of singers, the Audubon hermit 
thrush. Describe the melody. Not one person in 
a hundred ever hears this divine outburst till he 
has been taught how to listen and only about one 
in four really hears after his attention has been 
called to “the voice from the sky.” 

9. Without disturbing the mother bird, study 
with a field glass the thrush’s nest. The nest is in 
a clump of fountain birch in the bed of the stream 
four rods from tent No. 4. Where does the male 
sing from since our camp was located here? 

10. Identify the gum plant,—chief remedy for 
ivy poisoning. Why did the pioneers name it 
arnica? Find one head with seeds all eaten out 
by a single moth larva. Learn from the nature 
guide the two wondrous stories that this larva in- 
dicates. 

Most incentives to youthful crime—the tempta- 
tions from leisure hours, the lure of the hero in 
the movie, the false ideas of a “good time,” and 
other illusions that get hold of young people—can 
best be counteracted by putting before adoles- 
cents in summer, and in regular school periods, 
before all pupils in the grades and in high schools, 
such out-door problems as have been above out- 
lined. 
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Should Our Education Be More 
Cumulative in Nature? 


Under the credit system now in operation in high- 
school and college courses little, if any, permanent 
knowledge is retained after the examination period 


By JULIUS BORAAS, PRroressor or EDUCATION, ST. OLAF COLLEGE, NORTHFIELD, MINN. 


in our high schools and colleges? Credits. 

Theoretically, we hold that education con- 
sists in specific and general changes produced in 
the pupils. Practically, everybody thinks and 
talks in terms of credits. 

A pupil takes a course in elementary algebra. 
He passes the final examination. His credit is 
recorded in the educational ledger. The text- 
books are turned in or sold. There is a sigh of 
relief. The job has been completed. The play 
has been received. Nothing remains to be done 
except to dismiss the entire matter from one’s 
thoughts. 

Occasionally, somebody finds a persistent resi- 
due in his mind, something not measurable in 
credits. A certain man claims that he obtained 
two permanent and useful insights from a course 
in elementary algebra. One was that the letter X 
may be used to indicate an unknown quantity and 
practically is the most useful letter in the alpha- 
bet. The other was that there is a very real 
difference between plus and minus quantities. The 
man thinks that it was well worth nine months 
of study to discover these two things, but he 
doubts whether the credits received had any ref- 
erence to them. 


W ines is the educational standard of values 


No Permanent Result 


This same man maintains that he learned two 
valuable lessons from plane geometry. One was 
that a straight line is the shortest distance be- 
tween two points. The other was that an ideal 
circle can be more dependable than an actual 
circle. He admits also that in reading modern 
fiction he finds much use for the concept of a 
triangle, more actual than ideal. He goes on to 
say that a number of courses taken and credited 
to his name appear to have left no permanent 
residue whatever outside of the school records. 

The practice of measuring education in terms 
of credits received a tremendous impetus as a re- 
sult of the elective system. When a pupil studied 


the same subject for a number of years, a final 
examination measured a cumulative mastery of 
the subject. Under the elective system a pupil 
takes a little of this and a little of that, and the 
only way of keeping track of what he has had is 
by a record of scores or marks. As to whether 
anything remains as a permanent educational re- 
sult, who should worry? Certainly not the pupil. 
He will be graduated when a sufficient number 
of credits has been accumulated. With others he 
will receive a statement which implies that he is 
the equal of any other person who has a similar 
piece of paper. 


Cultivate Art of “Getting By” 


In many places the skill with which pupils 
discover and elect those courses which yield a 
maximum of credits with a minimum expenditure 
of effort has developed into a fine art. A cynical 
person might say the only fine art to which genu- 
ine attention is paid. And why shouldn’t this be 
so? Hasn’t it been the American ideal of success 
to obtain a maximum number of gold certificates 
with a minimum of labor? 

At the present time a number of indications 
point to a different conception of education. Sev- 
eral reasons may be cited for the change. The 
elective system, when carried to extremes, pro- 
duces negative results that are plainly visible. 
So many young people are now passing through 
our high schools and colleges that it becomes 
necessary to determine which ones among the 
graduates really are educated. Then there is 
the influence from European countries, where it 
is claimed that education through an integration 
of courses produces a maturing of the mind and 
a mastery not ordinarily obtained in American 
schools. 

What is to be done? Shall we give up our own 
ideals and copy European models? Shall we dis- 
card our educational system of bookkeeping and 
depend only on cumulative final examinations? 
Is there some procedure which will have the excel- 
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lence of the Aristotelian Mean of antiquity? 

A bit of actual experience will illustrate one 
attempt at a solution. The students who are pre- 
paring to become high-school teachers take the 
following general courses in a mid-western col- 
lege: Elementary psychology during the sopho- 
more year; educational psychology in the junior 
year; and history of education and principles of 
secondary education during the senior year. Two 
years ago the suggestion was made that a cumu- 


lative examination should be taken in these 
courses at the end of the senior year. The sug- 
gestion was overruled vigorously. Books had 


been sold. Class notes were at home in the attic. 
Contents had been forgotten. Furthermore, cred- 
its had been earned and placed on record. It 
would be ex post facto, to say the least. Of course, 
no self-respecting teacher would do or be any- 
thing like that. Notice was given nevertheless to 
the juniors that they would be expected to take 
cumulative examinations at the end of every 
course, each examination covering everything 
worth remembering from courses_ previously 
taken. 


Step Necessitated Course Changing 


Then came the unforseen but valuable by-prod- 
ucts of the plan. The outlines of all the courses 
involved had to be revised and the methods of 
teaching had to be changed. The real reason why 
students had objected to cumulative examinations 
was that the courses had not been taught cumu- 
latively. These changes meant that many things 
which had been regarded as important had to 
be eliminated because they did not have transfer 
or persistence values. If courses are integrated 
and taught in a cumulative manner there is no 
reason why students need to feel alarm with re- 
spect to examinations which call for mastery of 
a large field of knowledge. 

The following propositions summarize 
thoughts relative to the question in mind: 

1. The subject matter of successive courses 
should be arranged and integrated in such a man- 
ner that it will function cumulatively. 

2. The procedures in teaching should stress the 
frequent repetition and constant application of 
facts and adaptations from previous courses inso- 
far as they have lasting values. 

3. Related series of courses should be followed 
by cumulative examinations which test for prac- 
tical mastery of the entire field rather than for 
minute details soon to be forgotten. 

4. Course credits should be retained but sup- 
plemented by credits from cumulative examina- 
tions. 

5. Extra-curricular activities should be so ar- 


the 
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ranged that students and pupils will advance tu 
ever higher levels of organization and work. 

High-school diplomas and college degrees may 
constitute evidences that the holders have shown 
a certain ability to do educational piece work. 
They should signify much more than that. They 
should mean that the students and pupils have 
achieved such a cumulative and integrated mas- 
tery over ideas and adaptations which have per- 
sistence values that the acquired education will 
continue to function and develop in practical life. 





The Junior High-School Movement 


For many years the junior high school was a 
mere hazy conception. Finally it became a reality 
in a few school systems. To-day junior high 
schools are numbered by the hundreds. Many 
school superintendents who have organized one 
or two junior high schools are planning to organ- 
ize more, and most of those who have not or- 
ganized such schools are planning to do so at the 
earliest possible moment. The junior high school 
is beyond the experimental stage. All that re- 
mains now is to adopt it as rapidly as conditions 
permit and to study its various problems in ad- 
ministration and organization. 

The junior high-school movement has swept 
the country because school men and others have 
long been convinced that there are certain defects 
in the conventional type of organization on the 
8-4 plan. The purpose of the junior high school 
in general is to remedy these defects. By point- 
ing out some of the recognized shortcomings of 
the 8-4 plan of organization, it is clear what pur- 
poses the junior high school serves. 

At present, in some of our cities, the ele- 
mentary-schcol course is only seven years in 
length, and there is no evidence to show that the 
children completing a seven-year course do not 
have the school arts well enough mastered to 
begin high-school work. It is now known that a 
child can begin junior high-school work after six 
years in the elementary grades. In fact, a 5-3-3 
plan has a few advocates. Several cities already 
have the plan in operation. Surely by the end of 
the sixth grade a child should be able to take up 
secondary-school work such as is offered in lead- 
ing junior high schools of the country. Some 
years ago very few persons attended an elemen- 
tary school more than fifty or sixty months, 
especially those residing in the rural and small- 
town district, yet many of them began formal 
high-school work with this amount of prepara- 
tion. Now it requires seventy-two or eighty 
months to complete an elementary course of 
eight years. 
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The Rural School as a Community 
Center 


A critical study of four schools designed to combine 
practicability, beauty, and economy which may 
also be used as civic and social meeting halls 


By EDGAR A. PAYNE, ARCHITECT, CARTHAGE, ILL. 


has been wonderful, but I believe that vastly 

greater improvement is yet to come, because 
the school plant as built in the past will not meet 
the future demands in most cases, and we have a 
right to expect far greater progress in the future 
than has been shown in the past. 


The Civie Center 


[as evolution of the American schoolhouse 


The community school, by whatever name— 
consolidated, township high, community high, or 
community-consolidated—is the civic center of 
most communities and performs its proper func- 
tion only when it serves the entire community all 
the time. No school is considered efficient unless 
it serves all the legitimate needs of the commu- 
nity insofar as it may. We are just beginning to 
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thoroughly comprehend and understand the many 
phases of the school-building program. The 
wider uses of the school are constantly opening 
up new lines of thought that keep the school a 
variable quantity. 

The last few years have seen a very definite 
change in the ideas incorporated into the con- 
struction of moderate-priced, small rural or dis- 
trict schools. Thus, community meetings, camp 
fire girls, boy scouts, and like activities are given 
consideration. 


Examples of Planning and Design 


Our schools should be examples to the country 
of efficient and economical planning and design, 
with chaste and inexpensive beauty obtained 
through pleasing proportions and a pleasing use 


The Hopkins Township High School, Granville, Ill., a community high school. 
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Ground floor and first floor plans, showing efficient planning of the Hopkins Township High School. 
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of materials rather than the use of ornamenta- 
tion, each one possessing an individuality of which 
the community may feel proud. A school is built 
for certain purposes and should be so constructed 
as to give those purposes the fullest expression. 
Cost must be taken into consideration, as must 
location, land values, heating, lighting and venti- 
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for schools, but like to know that the money is 
well spent. 

The architects who have specialized in school 
work have shown a great inventiveness that de- 
serves the highest commendation. The growth 
and ever-changing character of instruction in the 
small cities of the United States have necessitated 
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Second floor plan of the Hopkins school, showing the large study hall above the gymnasium and the joint lecture room 
for physics and chemistry laboratories. 


bation, and a thousand other factors. The in- 
creased cost of materials and labor has made it 
necessary for school architects to plan more eco- 
nomically and efficiently with the funds at 
hand. We all agree that the American school 
should be good enough for the best child in the 
land. At least a part of a child’s heritage should 
be beauty, and he should not have to face ugliness 
in any form. 


Average Citizen Uninformed 


The average citizen has no conception of the 
vast amount of labor and thought involved in the 
planning and construction of a new school. He 
votes for an issue of bonds and complains of the 
size of his tax bill, but takes the management of 
the school as a matter of course. People in the 
United States do not so much mind being taxed 


better types of buildings, which were altogether 
unknown in the earlier days. This brings about 
one of the hardest problems for the school archi- 
tect, for a really adequate building to-day may be 
totally inadequate in twenty-five years, as meas- 
ured by the conditions then prevailing. Here 
architectural taste generally has a greater oppor- 
tunity for display, for the school is usually the 
most important public building of the community 
and the showplace and chief pride of the town. 

In the smaller cities no other public building so 
intimately concerns so many people as the public- 
school building. To the majority of people the 
school shares with the post office the only two 
points of contact that they have with the local 
government, unless the community may have a 
courthouse or town hall. Therefore, when ready 


to build the school, the selection of the design for 
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the new building is an important problem with 
the school board. 

It is well to remember that the two-story and 
basement type is the cheapest, the two-story 
building next, and the one-story type the most ex- 
pensive. A close study of desirable exposures 
should be made, as orientation is a very impor- 
tant consideration. The style of architecture 
suited to a particular building will depend largely 
on the location and its importance to other build- 
ings in the locality. A number of architects have 
produced some fine, original styles, pleasing in 
outline and well adapted to the school needs, 
which may please at first on account of their 
originality, but lose favor in repetition. It is well 
to remember that the reputations of the trustees, 
the superintendent, and architect will suffer if an 
improperly designed or defective building is 
erected. 


Problems Arising from Centralization 


The movement for the centralization of country 
schoolhouses has brought with it the problem of 
planning and building schoolhouses that shall 
meet the needs of the larger number of children 
brought together by the abandonment of a num- 
ber of one-room buildings. Whether school dis- 
tricts located in the open country or in small vil- 
lages are able to provide means for education in 
the form of school plants equal to those in the 
larger cities is a question often raised and which 
can best be answered by reference to communi- 
ties that have erected complete modern and fire- 
resistant schoolhouses recently. The schools 
erected in the smaller cities and towns far exceed 
in number those in larger cities and their archi- 
tectural influence is consequently widespread and 
worthy of consideration. A well-designed, decor- 
ated, and furnished school in attractive surround- 
ings involuntarily affects our future citizens in 
their most impressionable age. 

None of us escape the influence of environ- 
ment, and our duty to humanity requires that we 
do our part to improve our surroundings. But as 
man is constantly advancing, the influence of a 
poor environment toward stagnation of mind may 
not necessarily be permanent. If the surround- 
ings of a strong man tend to influence toward evil 
he will do his part to better them, and if they are 
uplifting he will also strive to improve them. A 
well-known authority has stated that one natural 
heritage—individuality—is often marred or de- 
stroyed by surroundings, and this is becoming 
more and more apparent to our educators. 

Architecture is a form of expression; therefore, 
a successful school building is one that tells its 
story simply and honestly, representing fully the 
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purpose for which it is to be used. In school 
building there is no room for the dabbler or the 
architectural experimenter, as practically all im- 
portant improvements in schoolhouse design and 
construction have grown out of the observance of 
bad conditions and the required remedies. 

The wonderful growth of the consolidated and 
agricultural schools has received too little atten- 
tion. The improvement in these country schools 
is equally as worthy of note as the great sums 
spent for city schools, for the architects have 
had to overcome greater difficulties and show 
greater ingenuity in planning them. 

The country schoolhouse should be as beautiful, 
comfortable, and convenient as the best homes in 
the community. The child who goes from a beau- 
tiful and comfortable home to an ugly, uncom- 
fortable school loses an appreciation for educa- 
tion. This influence on the attitude of the 
young people toward learning demands that the 
schoolhouse be a model of beauty, grace, dignity, 
utility, and stability, thus properly expressing the 
educational sentiment of a community. Why then 
miss the opportunity to have some style about the 
building? If it is beautiful it will awaken in the 
youth the desire for refinement that leads to good 
citizenship. 

The consolidated high school is one of the new- 
est forms of educational organization in the 
United States and has brought with it problems 
in administration that offer few precedents. One 
of the first difficulties met in forming such a 
school is the question of housing it. In this age 
the community ideal is uppermost. With this 
comes the idea that our governments, councils, 
churches, and schools do not perform their proper 
functions until they serve the entire community 
all the time. Any school] that does not fulfill this 
ideal is not efficient. In this age of extreme in- 
terest in schools it is fortunate that we have peri- 
odicals serving as clearing houses for ideas con- 
cerning each new type of school building. 


Children Must Be Safeguarded 


The safety of the children should be the first 
thought when considering the erection of a school 
building. They spend a great part of the early 
years of their lives in educational buildings and 
these should be made as far as possible fire-resis- 
ting, structurally strong, scientifically lighted. 
heated, and ventilated, and the public funds there- 
for handled as economically as possible. A heavy 
responsibility rests on that individual or body in 
whose hands rests the safety of the lives and 
health of our school children. 

If a child loses its life in a school building that 
has been constructed in violation of the known 
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Architect’s sketch of a community high school of the one-story and basement type. 
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principles of safety, the person under whose au- 
thority the building was erected is responsible. 
This responsibility cannot be shifted. The time 
is coming when the law will demand a penalty for 
such neglect. Why should not those who subject 
our little ones to such dangers suffer the same 
penalty as does the reckless automobile driver? 
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Main floor plan of the one-story and basement type. 


Our school buildings should be so constructed 
as to minimize the danger to their occupants from 
fire, which has in all times exacted a heavy toll 
from all classes. In every school building the 
stairways, stairhalls, all enclosing doors, and even 
the corridors, should be of fire-resistant construc- 
tion. This is provided in the so-called fire-resis- 
tant building and should be rigidly required in all 
others. No building should be considered fit for 
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Architect’s sketch of a smaller 


occupancy unless all stairways, stairhalls, and 
corridors are built of incombustible materials. 
Corridors should never be less than ten feet wide 
and preferably twelve or fourteen feet. The only 
objection to wide corridors is their cost, yet their 
advantages are many. In most cases the cost of 
a fire-resistant building will not be over ten per 
cent greater than the other kind and it is a thou- 
sand times better, safer, more durable, and 
cleaner. The additional cost, too, will be over- 
come in a short time; the loss from depreciation 
is less; and the cost of fire insurance about five 
per cent less. Therefore, such construction should 
be insisted on whenever possible. 

Any modern school building should be so 
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Ground floor plan, showing assembly room which may be 
used as a gymnasium. 
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type consolidated rural school. 


planned that the size of its rooms may be changed 
within certain reasonable limits. This is made 
possible if the wardrobes and vent ducts be 
placed in the walls between the schoolroom and 
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floor plan, designed to provide a maximum of 
service with a minimum of space. 


corridor, instead of at the end of the classroom as 
is usually done, as the end partitions can then be 
shifted to vary the size of rooms considerably to 
meet changing conditions. Of course this flexi- 
bility cannot be used in planning all parts of the 
school. The auditorium, gymnasium, etc., will 
probably not require many changes to meet fu- 
ture educational needs and the flexible unit should 
not apply in planning such rooms. 

The auditorium and gymnasium are very nec- 
essary parts of a modern school building and must 
fulfill requirements that were not thought of a 
few years ago. When provided with a good stage 
they are not only used for ordinary school exer- 
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cises, but afford the pupils the opportunity of pre- 
senting plays, and permit the public to enjoy 
evening lectures, etc. In the much discussed 
wider use of the schoolhouse, these rooms are 
most commonly employed and are frequently 
opened to civic and social organizations. One of 
the most noticeable differences between the old 
and the new assembly hall is its location with re- 
gard to the general structure. Formerly it was 
usually located in the upper story or attic because 
of less cost. It is now near the ground, some- 
times as low as the basement floor, never above 
the second floor, but usually on the first floor. 
The advantage of the grade level is apparent as 
great attention is being given to the exits of all 
school buildings. 

Illinois has made greater progress than any 
other state in the establishment of high schools, 
due largely to the possibilities through its law 
providing for the organization of country terri- 
tory into community districts and the mainte- 
nance of township or community high and con- 
solidated schools. 


Community High-School Typ: 


A good example of the community high school 
in Illinois is the Hopkins Township High School, 
located at Granville, as shown in accompanying 
illustrations. It has a total capacity of two hun- 
dred high-school pupils and is an interesting ex- 
ample both architecturally and educationally. Its 
dimensions are 117 by eighty-one feet, and it is of 
semi-fire-resistant construction. The beautiful 
exterior is finished with buff tapestry brick and 
limestone trimmings. The interior walls are of 
brick, the corridor floors of reinforced concrete 
with terrazzo finish, and the stairs are of steel 
with terrazzo treads. The walls of the gym- 
nasium, dressing rooms and toilet rooms, and the 
corridors of the three stories are faced with buff 
glazed brick; all other walls and ceilings are plas- 
tered and tinted in suitable colors. The interior 
trim is of white oak throughout, and the class- 
rooms have finished floors of rock maple. The 
building has three main entrances. 

The grade floor is three and one-half feet below 
the grade and contains the working department 
of the building, manual training room, agricul- 
ture room, sewing room, domestic scierice and 
lunch room, and boys’ and girls’ showers and 
locker rooms. The gymnasium is forty by sev- 
enty feet, with ceiling height of nineteen and one- 
half feet, and has a balcony and gallery across one 
end and side. When used as an auditorium it will 
accommodate approximately 600 people. 

The first floor has two recitation rooms, super- 
intendent’s office and reception room, library and 
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teachers’ room, cloak rooms, and toilets for boys 
and girls. The upper part of the gymnasium oc- 
cupies about half of this story height. On the 
second floor are two recitation rooms, two labora- 
tories with lecture room between, music and com- 
mercial room, and a study hall forty by seventy 
feet, with a seventeen and one-half foot ceiling. The 
study hall is located over the gymnasium and has 
its floor about half-way between the first and sec- 
ond floors, being entered from the large stair plat- 
forms at either end. Retiring rooms are pro- 
vided at the ends of the corridor. The building 
is heated and ventilated by direct-indirect steam, 
has plumbing of the best school type, and lighting 
by semi-direct electric fixtures. 


Community-Consolidated Type 


Another interesting type is a community-con- 
solidated school recently erected in Northern IIli- 
nois at Winnebago, whose simple attractiveness 
and appropriateness are apparent and worthy of 
careful study. It has a width of 105 feet, a 
depth of 120 feet, and is two and three stories in 
height, the ground floor being three feet below 
the grade of the surrounding surface. The main 
front of the building faces east and the class- 
rooms are arranged to face east, north, and south. 
On the east front of the building are two vestibule 
entrances and stairs leading to the upper floors. 
The boiler room is under the main building but 
the coal bunker, large enough to hold more than 
a carload of coal, is located outside the building 
with reinforced concrete roof at the grade level. 

The gymnasium on the ground floor is fifty- 
eight by seventy feet, giving forty by seventy feet 
of clear floor space inside of the bleachers. It has 
a large stage and the bleachers and balconies ac- 
commodate approximately 700 spectators for 
games, and when used as an auditorium will seat 
about 1200. This floor also has rooms for agri- 
culture, manual training, and domestic science, 
and boys’ and girls’ toilets and shower rooms. On 
the first floor are five regular grade rooms and 
the office for the superintendent. The second 
floor is arranged entirely for high school, a study 
hall seating one hundred and twenty-five, a lab- 
oratory, two recitation rooms, and two rest rooms 
being provided. On this floor two additional fu- 
ture grade rooms are also planned, to be built 
when needed by school expansion. 

The construction of the building is semi-fire- 
resistant, all walls being of brick, the corridor 
floors of reinforced concrete, and the stairs of 
steel. The floors in vestibules are of mosaic tile, 
corridors and stair treads finished with composi- 
tion material, brownish red in color, laid without 
joints, and possessed of excellent wearing qual- 
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ities. In the classrooms the floors are of rock 
maple, the wood trim of oak, and the blackboards 
of natural slate. The building is heated and ven- 
tilated by indirect steam, with plumbing fixtures 
of the most modern type, and lighted by electric- 
ity with fixtures of the semi-direct type. 


Third Type of Design 


The third design to be considered is a commun- 
ity high school of the one-story and basement 
type. The grade floor is three feet below the out- 
side grade, containing gymnasium forty by sev- 
enty-three feet with large stage and annex, 
domestic science and manual training rooms, and 
toilets. The main floor is well arranged for high- 
school use. The construction is semi-fire-resis- 
tant throughout, heated and ventilated by indi- 
rect steam, and lighted by electricity. 

A one-story school has many advantages and is 
probably best suited to a neighborhood of small 
houses. There is some objection on account of 
cost, with its increased proportion of roof and 
foundation, but the sum saved by the omission of 
stairs and necessary halls and corridors partly 
offsets this. 


Consolidated Rural School 


The last type is a smaller building, being 
eighty-six by sixty-two feet in size, and is a con- 
solidated rural school for a smaller district. In 
this building we have no gymnasium, but the as- 
sembly room on the ground floor with its sixteen- 
foot ceiling allows good games, though short of 
standard size. The main floor provides three 
grade rooms of standard size and a larger room 
for high school. Two of these rooms are con- 
nected by wide rolling partitions, thus permitting 
their use for assembly on occasion. This building 
is of fireproof construction, heated and venti- 
lated by steam, and electrically lighted, with com- 
plete plumbing. 

In planning schools there seems to be no limit 
to the economy of space that can be obtained by 
repeated study of the plans, and this can be solved 
most satisfactorily by the intensive study of the 
architect who makes a specialty of this type of 
building. The building should be actually built 
in every detail on paper in the office, so that the 
contractor knows exactly what will be required 
when making his bid and need not include a mar- 
gin of safety to cover some possible extravagant 
solution of some detail which the architect may 
add in many cases. Complete plans mean less 
work for the architect in supervision, better end 
results in the completed buildings, and there is 
less opportunity for disputes or misunderstand- 
ings. 
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Massachusetts Study of Vocational 
Agricultural Training 


A recent study indicates that fifty-three per 
cent of the boys who have been given vocational 
agricultural training in Massachusetts are en- 
gaged in agriculture, forty per cent of them 
farming full-time, according to the Chief of the 
Agricultural Education Service of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Agriculture, Dr. C. H. Lane. 

This percentage is remarkable in a state that 
is not an agricultural state, where less than five 
per cent of the population live on farms, and 
where ninety-five per cent of the people are in 
attractive callings which are everywhere bidding 
for boys and drawing them cityward. 

Massachusetts inaugurated a vocational agricul- 
ture program as an integral part of public high- 
school education in 1908. The state is spending 
its total allotment of $11,759.39 under the pro- 
visions of the Federal Smith-Hughes act. There 
are seventeen centers where vocational education 
in agriculture is offered. 

A survey has been made to determine the pres- 
ent occupations of all who, since the first school 
of the home project type opened in 1908, have had 
one year or more of education at the various vo- 
cational agricultural schools and high-school de- 
partments. 

The number whose occupational status is 
known is 2,157. This is seventy-four per cent 
of the whole number whose whereabouts were 
sought, thus leaving 629 not found. 


Fifty-three Per Cent in Agriculture 


Of all the 2,157 surveyed and who had studied 
vocational agriculture one or more years, fifty- 
three per cent were connected with agriculture; 
forty per cent were farming full-time; five per 
cent farming part-time; one per cent were in 
agricultural education work of some sort or 
other; four per cent were in business allied to 
agriculture; and three per cent in agricultural 
side lines. Of the total number surveyed, forty- 
seven per cent were not connected with agri- 
culture. 

Vocational education in agriculture is rich in 
open air and muscular activities, in shop work, in 
out-door construction and repairs, and in auto- 
motive repair, adjustment, and operation fea- 
tures; also in purposeful thinking, purposeful 
planning, purposeful managing, measuring, and 
accounting. In Massachusetts half the school day 
in high-school departments is given to general 
education in English, history, civics, science, and 
the like; the other half is given to vocational agri- 
culture work where such work is organized. 
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Editorials 








A Federal Department of Education 


LSEWHERE in this issue of The NATION’S 
E. SCHOOLS—on page 26—the text of the new 

federal education bill is published. There 
are some persons who are opposed to the bill, 
partially because they think that if a depart- 
ment of education should be established, its main- 
tenance would be a heavy drain on the financial 
resources of the country. 

The new bill (the Curtis-Reed Bill) does not 
provide for federal support of education as did 
the original bill. In passing, it may be remarked 
that we believe that it would be of advantage to 
education in some sections of the country if the 
federal government would contribute to the main- 
tenance of elementary and perhaps secondary 
schools until impoverished sections became better 
situated financially so that they could maintain 
schools up to standard by their own effort. There 
are states in our country that cannot, without out- 
side aid, support a system of public education 
adapted to the needs of all the people of the re- 
spective states and on a par with educational 
work in some more favored states. 


Equal Opportunity for Education 


The welfare of the country as a whole and of 
each commonwealth requires that all the children 
of the nation should have an opportunity to secure 
a modern education through the elementary 
school at any rate. In certain states, as shown 
by recent surveys, there are children who have 
reached the “teens” but who have never been in 
school because there are no facilities for them,— 
neither buildings nor teachers. 

These illiterate youths do not all remain within 
the boundaries of their respective states. They 
spread throughout the nation, and so every state 
is likely to be affected unfavorably by the failure 
of any state to provide a modern education for its 
children. On this account, education must be a 
concern of the nation as well as of the individual 
states. Manifestly, one state could not erect bar- 
riers along its boundaries in order to keep out 
the ignorant over-flow of other states. 

The opponents of the federal education bill 
claim that the establishment of a department of 
education with a secretary in the President’s cab- 
inet would lead to federal control of the schools in 
all the states. A reading of the bill will put a 
quietus on this fear. The secretary of education 
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would have no power to control the educational 
work of, or to dictate to, the school authorities in 
any community. He could not prescribe courses 
of study, methods of teaching, or modes of organ- 
izing and administering the schools. 

What would be the function, then, of a depart- 
ment of education? It would be engaged princi- 
pally in the co-ordination of educational agencies 
in the federal government, the collection and dis- 
semination of information regarding the opera- 
tion of the schools, and the initiation and encour- 
agement of educational research. 

Education in our country is changing rapidly. 
New ideas concerning educational values and 
methods of teaching are leading to the reconstruc- 
tion of curricula, differentiation of work in 
order to meet the needs of various types of 
pupils, the abandonment of the doctrine of formal 
mental discipline, and the adoption of dynamic 
methods of teaching. We are confronting innu- 
merable problems in the revision of our educa- 
tional work, and it is of the utmost importance 
that the federal government should undertake and 
should disseminate the results of individual re- 
search for the purpose of furnishing guidance to 
those who are determining educational programs. 


A Central Co-ordinating Agency 


It is well known, of course, that various depart- 
ments and agencies of the federal government are 
engaged in special educational work of one kind 
or another. Often the good that these agencies 
might accomplish is largely neutralized because 
they do not work in harmony. One agency may 
be jealous of its rivals and so may have nothing 
to do with any other agency, not even to find out 
what is being attempted or accomplished. The 
only way that this unhealthy situation can be 
remedied is to establish a central co-ordinating 
and integrating agency,—a department of educa- 
tion with a secretary in the President’s cabinet. 
Then all the educational activities of the federal 
government can be synchronized and wasteful 
competition and duplication can be avoided. Can 
anyone doubt that the sporadic and inco-ordinated 
efforts that the federal government is now mak- 
ing to promote education would yield far better 
results if the various agencies could be organized 
so that they would co-operate instead of working 
at cross purposes without any regard to the 
proper function or province of one another? 

Anyone who attended the Boston convention 
could hardly fail to be impressed with the great 
magnitude and complexity of the educational 
work going forward in this country, no matter 
what other impressions he may have gained. Is 
there any other phase of our national life and 
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activity of such importance not represented by a 
secretary in the President’s cabinet? Would agri- 
culture or commerce have developed as they have 
done if there had not been federal departments 
devoted to research in these fields and the dis- 
semination of information concerning improved 
methods? Is education less important or less 
complex than commerce or agriculture? It is 
true that we have been going forward in the de- 
velopment of our educational programs with great 
vigor and with gratifying success, but our prob- 
lems are increasing each year because we are 
striving to adapt our work to a rapidly changing 
civilization, which is becoming ever more com- 
plex. We are doing many things in the schools 
that we didn’t do at all twenty-five years ago, and 
we ought not to have to depend upon mere trial 
and error in determining what routes we should 
follow and what ones we should avoid. 





President Lowell’s Views on Making 


Pupils Work Harder 


RESIDENT LOWELL was spokesman at 
Pecston for a large group of people, teach- 
ers as well as laymen, who believe that the 
young people in the schools of all grades are not 
working hard enough. They come out of school 
flabby. They are interested in self-indulgence 
rather than in achievement. They side-step dif- 
ficult work and choose the soft and easy course. 
That this indictment of youth to-day is in a 
measure true, no one will deny. What is the 
cause? President Lowell says that the schools 
are making studies too interesting. Also, they 
are introducing subjects that pupils like and so 
our youth are not receiving training in perform- 
ing hard tasks. In order to cure the disease we 
ought to eliminate interesting studies and estab- 
lish a curriculum of hard, uninteresting, discip- 
linary subjects. 

Probably every reader will agree that a pupil 
cannot acquire mental or physical vigor unless he 
engages in vigorous physical and mental tasks. 
But to say that the tasks should be disagreeable 
and hateful, rather than interesting and appeal- 
ing, in order to develop strength is to proclaim 
a psychological absurdity. We gain strength of 
body and of mind by performing feats that call 
forth all of our resources. Tasks that hold the 
performer because of their inherent appeal until 
they are accomplished are best adapted to develop 
strength, endurance, capability, and efficiency. 

Why, then, are young people who come out of 
school and college flabby? Because the world is 


seducing them from a life of effort and achieve- 
The allurements of lurid motion pictures, 
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the dance hall, the automobile, and excessive food 
and drink are counteracting to a harmful extent 
the training of the schools. Young people, taken 
by and large, are not as persistent in their attack 
on difficult tasks to-day as they were formerly, 
but this is because influences playing upon them 
outside of school lead them to follow the lines of 
least resistance,—lines that lead to self-indulgence 
rather than self-denial and sustained endeavor. 
This is not true of all young people, but it seems 
to be true of an increasing proportion of them. 

The school appears to be the one agency in con- 
temporary life that is able to hold young people 
to tasks that require considerable concentration 
and endurance. If we had made no progress dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years in presenting edu- 
cational materials so as to catch and hold the 
pupil’s interest, we probably could not keep young 
people in school at all. The school is competing 
now with enticements that make a very strong 
appeal to young people, and that lure them along 
self-indulgent paths. The home is losing its dis- 
ciplinary hold upon children so that there is not 
much force applied to young people from any 
source outside of school to devote themselves to 
intellectual or physical work that demands long- 
continued effort without relaxation or distraction. 
The school and the college have actually to pull 
young people away from the enticements of the 
world, and they are doing it with success, all 
things considered. 

We are all in accord with President Lowell in 
his wish to have young people trained so that they 
will be more interested in work than they are in 
indulging their elemental desires, but we cannot 
agree with him in his diagnosis of the causes of 
mental and physical flabbiness in contemporary 
life or in his prescription of remedies. 


Are Social Studies of Use to Pupils? 


LARGE proportion of a pupil’s time for 
A eight years or so in the elementary and 
high school is devoted to the study of his- 

tory and allied subjects. What does the typical 
pupil derive from this experience that he can use 
to steer his course in present-day American life? 
This question was put to a teacher of history and 
government in a high school, and this was the re- 
sponse: “We do not teach this subject for the pur- 
pose of showing young people how they ought to 
conduct themselves in daily life. We do not tell 
them that such and such behavior is either right 
or wrong. We have them learn facts and then 
they can draw their own inferences. If they don’t 
make any deductions with reference to the prob- 
lems they meet as citizens, that is their own fault. 
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It is not our function to teach high-school pupils 
how to behave. We leave that sort of thing to 
the home and the church.” 

Apparently this teacher described the practice 
accurately, so far as instruction in the social 
studies is concerned. The pupils who emerge from 
high school do not appear to bring anything out 
with them that will help them to distinguish be- 
tween truth and error in the social situations of 
daily life. University students add three or four 
years of study to their elementary- and high- 
school work, but often they seem to gain little or 
nothing that they can use, or at least that they do 
use, to maintain stability in the presence of prop- 
aganda which, if put into practice, would disrupt 
our civilization. 


Acclaiming the Pseudo-Philosopher 


These pessimistic (more or less) remarks are 
inspired in view of the reception that is being 
accorded Count Keyserling of Germany who is 
now in our country speaking principally to so- 
called educated people regarding American ideas 
of morality and the respect for conventions. This 
poseur and pseudo-philosopher receives one thou- 
sand dollars for an address in an educational in- 
stitution and students pay the bill. It is difficult 
to find a hall large enough to accommodate the 
crowds that seek admission. And what does he 
tell these beneficiaries of fifteen or sixteen years 
of free education? He tells them that moral con- 
ventions as observed in America are the “bunk.” 
No large-calibered person ought to be bound down 
by moral restrictions. Everyone should be free to 
do what he wishes to do in a moral way (or as 
we think, immoral). We should disregard con- 
ventions that have been established by narrow- 
minded people. 

America is a good hunting ground for these old- 
world propagandists who preach doctrines that if 
put into effect would land us speedily where an- 
cient Rome et al have gone and where many of 
the Oriental and European peoples are going at 
this moment. When Keyserling can collect one 
thousand dollars from persons who have been 
through schools and colleges for a speech that 
could be summed up in a_ sentence—everyone 
should indulge his elemental impulses as he 
wishes to do without regard to moral conventions 
—there must be a fundamental weakness in our 
teaching of history. If a youth who has been 
under educational influences for twelve or fifteen 
years does not know that our conventions—at 
least all those to which we attach great impor- 
tance—have been maintained to safeguard our 
people from degenerative practices that have de- 
stroyed peoples before us and that are weakening 
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Oriental and European peoples to-day, he has not 
profited greatly by his social studies. 

Students in high school and especially in col- 
lege (most of them must be included in the indict- 
ment) who cannot see that Keyserling is advocat- 
ing a mode of life which, if generally adopted, 
would undo what has been accomplished as a re- 
sult of ages of strain and stress in building up a 
civilization in which people can live together in 
peace, co-operation, and decency, have failed to 
derive from school and college the kind of train- 
ing that would be of chief advantage to them in 
modern American life. 

The way students fall for “hocus pocus” in re- 
spect to social and especially moral propaganda, 
in which license is proclaimed as essential to free- 
dom, happiness, and efficiency, is rather disheart- 
ening. The Count furnishes a good illustration of 
the fact. His manager sends two typewritten 
pages of instructions to the Count’s host in ad- 
vance of his arrival. He must be met at the train 
and escorted in a warm, closed conveyance to his 
host’s domicile. He must be left absolutely alone 
in a very quiet room for six hours before he pro- 
ceeds to tell his auditors that they ought to cast 
off moral conventions and indulge themselves 
freely,—he has told this same thing to audiences 
hundreds of times already. Then, after he is 
through with the evening’s performance, he must 
have a good supply of champagne and other ex- 
hilarants. Young and pretty women must be 
brought in for diversion, and he must be fed 
sumptuously. At the proper time, he must be 
conveyed protectingly to his Pullman berth and 
put into it before his host leaves him. And he 
must be handed a check for a thousand dollars. 


Poseur Blindly Followed 


Educated people think this medicine-man stuff 
denotes super-man qualities. They applaud his 
superficial philosophy and shout, “Let us follow 
this great leader into the land of freedom.” Can’t 
the beneficiaries of sixteen years of free educa- 
tion distinguish between the route that leads to 
Hades and the routes that lead in other direc- 
tions? 

America is evidently in for a period of harass- 
ment by moral propagandists from the Old World. 
Our youth seem to be eager to welcome them and 
to give them every opportunity to promulgate 
their degenerative doctrines. Is it impossible to 
lead young people to understand what the race 
has gone through in developing the civilization 
that we have here in America so that when a man 
like Keyserling comes to seduce our people from 
a life of self-restraint they will let him speak to 
empty halls? 
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The Teacher Has No Deadline 


in Mental Advancement 


RECENT survey of enrollments in the sum- 
A mer sessions of colleges and universities 
has revealed the fact that during the past 
decade teachers have been flocking in constantly 
increasing numbers to higher institutions for 
study during the long vacation. A large propor- 
tion of these teachers has passed what was re- 
garded a few years ago as the deadline for 
intellectual advancement. Doubtless many can 
remember the time when it was thought that any 
one who had attained the advanced age of thirty 
years had reached the limit of his capacity to learn 
anything new; and in those days one rarely saw a 
person over thirty and very few over twenty-two 
or twenty-three years of age enrolled in any edu- 
cational institution. A person who would pro-. 
pose to go to college after twenty-five would be 
regarded with some apprehension concerning his 
mental stability. The program for one to follow 
who had come of age was to use what mental 
power he then possessed in making a living and 
not to waste his time attempting to gain any 
more by study in school or college. 


Age Is as Plastic as Youth 


But what a change in our ideas has taken place 
in a single decade! One can now see almost as 
many gray-haired students as under-graduates 
enrolled in summer sessions at the universities. 
These older persons are apparently just as plastic 
and teachable as are the youngsters. They are 
more eager and receptive than the typical under- 
graduate group during either the regular session 
or the summer session. They are not so sophisti- 
cated nor so blasé. Contrary to the belief that 
still persists in many places, a man or woman 
past thirty or forty or even fifty years of age 
may be fresh and mobile intellectually. These 
summer classes of mature students show greater 
readiness than do students under twenty to ap- 
propriate new points of view and to assimilate 
new knowledge, whether or not it fits in with their 
existing philosophy of life, society, or education. 

We have been associated for a number of years 
with a great many of these mature men and 
women who have come in from the educational 
field for further study and we have been much 
impressed with their intellectual plasticity and 
alertness. The still prevailing view that a teacher 
becomes an old “fogy” in ideas as well as in 
manners and appearance after the age of thirty 
is without foundation insofar, at any rate, as 
those who enroll in colleges and universities dur- 
ing the long vacation are concerned. 
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There still seems to be some doubt in the minds 
of superintendents of schools and members of 
boards of education regarding the profit that 
teachers derive from summer study. An article 
has just appeared in a pretentious magazine that 
claims that teachers go off to college and uni- 
versities during the summer for the purpose 
mainly of securing an outing and an increase in 
salary. Advancement in salary and promotion 
in professional status may very properly be a 
stimulus to a teacher to engage in study during 
the summer, but whatever the original motive 
may be, it is significant that when these teachers 
once become enrolled in university classes, they 
get into the intellectual game and become consid- 
erably more interested and responsive and en- 
thusiastic than the typical under-graduate crowd 
found on any university campus during a regular 
session. Any one who has been in intimate con- 
tact with these men and women who reveal silver 
threads among the gold or black will deny that 
they have reached, much less passed, the intel- 
lectual deadline. 


Investigations Prove Ability 


The results of investigations on learning ability 
among adults, recently published, have confirmed 
the convictions of those who have been working 
with mature students,—that they can learn until 
senescence overtakes them. A person of thirty 
can advance more rapidly in certain kinds of 
learning than can persons under thirty, and ap- 
parently there is no type of intellectual activity 
in which a person cannot profitably engage up 
to the age of fifty-five or even beyond. The fact 
to be impressed is that the mind does not, or at 
least need not, take a definite set by the age of 
thirty or forty so that there can be no intellectual 
advancement thereafter. 

Superintendents of schools and members of 
boards of education might take advantage of this 
fact for the improvement of educational work in 
their respective communities by making it possi- 
ble and desirable for teachers who have perma- 
nent tenure of office to refresh themselves intel- 
lectually at intervals after the age of thirty-five. 
The compulsory retiring age for teachers in many 
communities is being set at sixty-five. There is 
no psychological or neurological barrier to mental 
or professional growth from the beginning to the 
end of a teacher’s career. 

It should be explained that the term “study” as 
used above does not mean pro forma learning of 
the contents of books, which is the chief activity 
of the typical under-graduate in college. It is of 
doubtful value for a teacher merely to assimilate 
a prescribed amount of material in any subject 
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while enrolled in a summer session. The teacher 
ought to gain new points of view rather than ac- 
quire a body of technical or formal facts. The 
teacher needs to see in what direction the thought 
of the world is moving in respect to educational, 
social, psychological, and sociological matters. 
He needs to see how people are interpreting new 
knowledge bearing upon human life and especi- 
ally child life and education. The teacher’s sum- 
mer should not be devoted to memorizing data 
and reciting them. It should be spent in gaining 
outlooks and in trailing new routes that are being 
blazed in the fields which the teacher is cultivat- 
ing. 

The teacher should gain refreshment of mind 
and body from a sojourn at a university during 
the summer. The additions he makes to his in- 
tellectual equipment should be of the nature of 
points of view for the organization and inter- 
pretation of the phenomena he encounters in his 
classroom so that he will be helped to see what 
the expressions of childhood and youth mean in 
terms of fundamental traits or urges or drives. 
And how he can utilize the resources at his com- 
mand to assist a child or a youth to understand 
the world in which he lives and to adapt himself 
thereto, mainly by way of reconstructing his en- 
vironments so that his needs and those of his as- 
sociates may be provided for more fully than 
would otherwise be possible. 





Dr. A. E. Winship 


O PERSON, man or woman, who has been 
N engaged in educational work in our country 

during the past half century can have failed 
to come under the influence of Dr. A. E. Winship, 
editor of the Journal of Education. For over a 
half century, Dr. Winship has been a student of 
educational progress. Through his pen and his 
voice he has promoted every forward educational 
movement, and has given counsel and personal 
and professional encouragement to tens of thou- 
sands of teachers. His Journal of Education has 
circulated widely among teachers, and through- 
out the half-century he has visited all parts of 
the country and has addressed teachers and lay- 
men. In his magazine and on the platform he 
has been constructive. He has praised the things 
that have been meritorious, and has not hesitated 
to condemn any movement that has threatened to 
interfere with the development of educational 
progress in America. He has devoted his life 
principally to searching out persons and educa- 
tional innovations that could be commended and 
presented to teachers for their information and 
emulation. 
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The Educational Round Table 


Your viewpoints, criticisms, and ideas may find expression 
in these pages. Write to the Editor, on any thoughts that 
you feel have significance to the entire school group. 























Should Marks, Grades and Awards 
Be Eliminated? 


HERE are many persons who are condemn- 

ing the use of grades, marks, and awards in 

the work of elementary and high schools and 
colleges and universities. It is claimed that envy, 
malice, snobbery, and other undesirable traits are 
developed in pupils by grades, marks, and prizes. 
There is a chance that they will all be done away 
with. 

Could the schools get on without marks, grades, 
and awards? Are bad traits developed in pupils 
as a result of the marking and prize system? 
The following views relating to these matters will 
be read with interest by all who are responsible 
for determining the policies of schools or colleges. 


L. C. WARD, Superintendent of Schools, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana: 


It seems to me that a sharp distinction needs 
to be made between grades, marks, and prizes 
awarded by the school, and prizes, cups, and 
medals awarded by non-school persons. In the 
latter case awards are too often made for insig- 
nificant accomplishment, and under conditions of 
judgment not based upon solid school grounds. 
I question wholly the value of awards made for 
athletic prowess, excellence of essays and ora- 
tions, poster contests, and all the other insignia 
of honors when the prizes are offered by persons 
outside the schools, and when the judges who 
make the awards are not school people. 

Grades, marks, and school honors earned upon 
a fair comparative basis by pupils working under 
similar school conditions comprise an entirely dif- 
ferent field. It is a fundamental trait of human 
nature, apparently, for men to expect formal 
recognition for what they have done—hence 
“Ph.D’s,” and “B.Ed’s” and “President of the 
University,” and “Grand Exalted Cyclops,’— 
hence also $20,000 a year to one school superin- 


tendent, $5,000 to another, whose work is no less 
onerous. All of us, in one way or another, are 
graded, marked, passed, or flunked in all that we 
do. If school is truly life, there seems no perti- 
nent reason to avoid in school a practice which 
is to continue as long as the individual is a mem- 
ber of competitive or even co-operative society. 

And, furthermore, schools cannot be operated 
without grades and marks. We have tried once 
or twice to eliminate grade marks, employing as 
a notification to parents, only “satisfactory 


‘work,” and “unsatisfactory work.” The net 


result of the attempt was a return to grade 
marks, since parents demanded such detailed ex- 
planation of “unsatisfactory” that only a marking 
system seemed to satisfy them. Nor have any 
of us seen any considerable development of envy, 
malice, or other undesirable character traits 
growing out of the use of grades or marks. 
Somehow and somewhere a record of the accom- 
plishment of children must exist. Until an abso- 
lute, objectively measured record can be estab- 
lished, schools must continue to use grades and 
marks which indicate achievements upon a com- 
parative basis. 


DEAN R. A. SCHWEGLER, School of Education, 
University of Kansas: 


There will always be more or less marked dif- 
ference of opinion among school men with refer- 
ence to the educational values of grades, marks, 
prizes, and other honors because if the educator 
assumes the position that education is essentially 
a process of spontaneous growing in which the 
thing of value takes place not outside of the stu- 
dent but inside, and is registered in the form of 
expanded living power, which is always its own 
reward and which is always accompanied by more 
or less marked emotional reactions, then we will 
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exile the objective recognitions above mentioned 
without any sense of loss. 

If, on the other hand, we think of education as 
being essentially a process of social assimilation 
in which the individual becomes more and more 
completely a member of the group within which 
he must live, and assumes more and more the 
coat-of-arms of his environment, then I suppose 
grades and other honors will be thought of as 
being part and parcel of society’s technique for 
the expression of its approval of the progress 
being made. I suspect that between these two 
opinions it will be quite difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to approach anything like permanent record. 

That we shall need to have some sort of book- 
keeping is probably true but it is entirely think- 
able that bookkeeping might be practiced without 
the sometimes unhappy system which now pre- 
vails. 

In my opinion, the envy, malice, snobbery, and 
such other undesirable traits are by-products of 
an unfortunate misconception of education. 


HENRY C. MORRISON, Professor of Education, 
University of Chicago: 


It seems to me that the first and fundamental 
quality of a wholesome school rests upon the 
principle that the required day’s work should be 
done in the school building and then the doors 


closed until another day has arrived. In can-: 


vassing the practices which interfere with the 
healthy development of school children there are 
few to which more evil can be charged than the 
home-study and school-recitation procedure which 
is so characteristic of American schools. In the 
first place, it can be shown that anywhere up to 
ninety per cent or more of the available time is 
apt to be practically wasted. 

Even more important, however, is the fact that 
the pupil is required to perform his essential in- 
tellectual task; namely, study, under conditions 
in the great majority of cases which make study 
well-nigh impossible. Ability to study is the 
hardest piece of learning for which the school 
has to provide, and yet it is the one thing which 
all pupils are expected to learn for themselves. 
The practical result of home-study and school- 
recitation, apart from sheer nervous exhaustion 
in the cases of some pupils, is that a most ex- 
traordinary group of learning perversions gets 
set up. 

The envy, malice, and all uncharitableness of 
life largely arise out of the practice of trying to 
estimate oneself not in terms of what one is but 
in terms of comparisons with other people. Some- 
times this trait appears as the basis of snobbery. 
Often it appears as the beginnings of a positive 
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neurotic disability. The wholesome school avoids 
furthering maladjustment in this direction by 
abolishing the inducement laid upon pupils to 
estimate themselves by means of marks and 
grades which have no meaning except as they are 
compared with similar marks and grades given 
to other children. The further inevitable result 
is the generation of the perverse “get-by” tend- 
ency which lies at the basis of so many difficulties 
in character. The school should arrange its ad- 
ministrative procedure so that pupils are com- 
pelled to face the realities of their own actual 
learning, and, if comparison is made at all, to 
judge themselves by their own immediate past 
and not by the present of other pupils. 


DEAN GEORGE E. CARROTHERS, Rollins College, 
Winter Park, Florida: 


In my opinion schools and colleges cannot get 
on without marks, grades, and awards. For the 
more mature people the world provides “marks” 
of various sorts; money, position, prestige, power, 
home, etc. Individual human nature is such that 
these marks are necessary to the stimulation and 
greater development of individuality and person- 
ality. Students in schools and colleges are made 
of the same human stuff as their fathers and 
grandfathers out in the world. Unconsciously, 
as well as consciously, they demand and need to 
be rated. 

I, too, have indulged in the beautiful dream of 
the day when rewards and grades will have been 
relegated to the regions of outer darkness, the 
day when young men and women will study be- 
cause they love the work and are anxious to give 
their own personalities the largest possible de- 
velopment, the day when teachers will teach be- 
cause they love teaching and not because of the 
salary paid in a certain school, but that day is 
not with us yet nor can it ever come to humanity 
in its present unregenerate state. 


DEAN H. M. BARRETT, College of Education, 
University of Colorado: 


So far as I know no adequate plan of estimat- 
ing effort and progress has been devised, except 
the marking system, which has met with any wide 
acceptance. It has been rather generally ad- 
mitted not only that accurate mathematical grad- 
ing of the work of any individual is impossible, 
but that no two teachers would be likely to give 
the same grade for one piece of work. It is 
doubtless equally true that if adults were to be 
graded by Plato’s super-men on their qualities 
and achievements, the agreement and estimate 
would be approximate rather than exact. 

Several studies, however, in which the attempt 
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has been made to compare success in school and 
college, as expressed in grades, with success in 
later life as expressed in the general reputations 
of men and women among their fellows, show a 
marked tendency toward agreement. So much 
on the question whether marks mean anything 
for practieal purposes. 

Added to the fact that it seems to be impossible 
that there should not be some evaluation of the 
qualities of one’s work by others, such as teachers, 
employers, associates, and fellow-citizens, there 
is, with most people, a desire to know how their 
work is estimated by others. Perhaps this de- 
sire is merely an evidence of weakness and de- 
pendence. Perhaps, on the other hand, the desire 
may not be unworthy in seeking a corrective of 
one’s own estimate of himself. 

Probably in an imperfect world it is not rea- 
sonable to look for mathematically exact stand- 
ards for measuring human beings and their work. 
Indeed, for practical purposes, exactness in this 
field may not be essential. What appears to be 
essential is that one should not confide too much 
to the validity of any grading system as a 
thought-saving device. Such a system should be 
used with humility and its results should be care- 
fully observed. It is a mechanical device that 
will work only in the large, and the conscientious 
teacher will not hope to escape from intensive 
thinking in exceptional cases. 

The same general principle applies to the ques- 
tion of rewards. They may be either stumbling 
blocks or stepping stones. They have no value 
in themselves, and whether they have value of 
any sort in the long run depends upon whether 
they are skillfully used by one who is concerned 
that the reward shall be not an end, but a means. 





Public Safety Education Through 
School Children 


“The most direct and useful opportunity for 
educating the public for safety is through the 
public-school children. You cannot have an army 
of school children singing safety songs, writing 
about and discussing dangers and safe practices, 
acting out pantomimes, playlets, computing prob- 
lems in arithmetic that deal with the atmosphere 
of safety, without having some of the educational 
results carry over into the lives of adults of the 
community,” states Thomas F. Power, assistant 
superintendent of schools, Worcester, Mass. “An 
interesting, small piece of evidence of this is found 
in the attempt of a child to prevent his father 
from cutting corners on a main thoroughfare of 
our city. ‘You must go to the next corner,’ said 
the child. ‘We are taught to cross at street cross- 
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ings only and not in the middle of the block.’ ” 

“The introduction of safety patrols of school 
children commands the respect of adults. This 
orderly crossing of highways by school children 
marching, two abreast, under the direction of 
their patrolmen and captains, is an impressive 
sight. During the spring of 1926 one court con- 
viction of an autoist for failing to slow down 
while approaching the school patrol, and three 
cases of suspension of automobile licenses for 
thirty days each by the Massachusetts Registrar 
of Motor Vehicles, for refusal to recognize the 
rights of school children as pedestrians, made 
such an effect upon autoists of the city that dur- 
ing the subsequent school year of 1926-27 not one 
case was discovered of any autoist in our city of 
200,000 population who failed to recognize the 
rights of school children to cross the streets in 
orderly formation,” he continues. 


Campaign Minimized Fatalities 


“During this time from March, 1926, to June, 
1927, not one child was injured fatally or non- 
fatally at dismissal time in our city. Such dis- 
missal formation includes approximately 35,000 
school children twice a day. To create such gen- 
eral respect for the rights of school children as 
pedestrians on our highways requires the support 
of all newspapers. The above results could not 
be achieved without a generous amount of space 
in the news and editorial columns by all local 
newspapers. 

“The introduction of safety education into the 
public and parochial schools of our city has been, 
in my judgment, the prime factor in reducing 
fatal accidents to children on the highway by ap- 
proximately fifty per cent. Statistics from Janu- 
ary 1, 1927, to August 1, 1927, show a reduction 
of approximately fifty per cent of fatalities to 
children on the highways in our city. We believe 
that, in the main, this high result is due to the 
teaching of safety by approximately 1,000 teach- 
ers to about 35,000 public and parochial school 
children. These statistical results are due in part 
to direct instruction given by the teachers and to 
the indirect results in the homes created by this 
general atmosphere of safety resulting from the 
introduction of the subject into the public schools. 
This period of reduction corresponds exactly to 
the time when formal education in safety was put 
into the school system. By formal education, I 
mean not only the orderly dismissal of school chil- 
dren under the organization known as the ‘Safety 
Patrols,’ but the teaching of proper attitudes of 
mind, correct safety habits, through the three 
R’s and the other subjects of the grammar-school 
curriculum.” 
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Your Every-day Problems 
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This department is devoted to a discussion of problems 
arising in the every-day life of principals and superintend- 
ents. Questions will be discussed that have been pre- 
sented to the director by educational administrators in the 
field at the present time. Inquiries are invited, and should 
be addressed to Dr. John Guy Fowlkes, Department of 
Education, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 





Who Should Control High-School Athletics? 


In the March number of The NATION’s SCHOOLS 
a discussion of teacher participation in school 
administration was presented in these pages. A 
no less important and frequently more perplexing 
problem to administrative officers is pupil par- 
ticipation in school administration. One of the 
phases of administration where conflict between 
students and administrators often arises is in 
connection with the organization and control of 
extra-curricular activities. 

Obviously, one of the major administrative 
problems with respect to extra-curricular activi- 
ties is presented in the control and direction. of 
inter-school athletics. In many communities, two 
bodies of people other than the educational au- 
thorities feel that the control of athletics is not 
a matter for teachers, principals, and superin- 
tendents. These two groups are the high-school 
student body on the one hand, and a collection of 
loyal, usually well-meaning, alumni of the high 
school residing in the community on the other. 


With Respect to Student Control 


Inasmuch as most of our colleges and univer- 
sities have athletic associations more or less free 
and independent of the formal action of the fac- 
ulty, it is but natural that the high-school students 
should want a high-school athletic association. 
Such an organization is most desirable and should 
receive prompt and enthusiastic support of all 
high-school administrators and teachers alike. 
But with such encouragement and assistance 
there should go the greatest of care in making 
sure that the athletic association is an integral 
component of the entire school program and not 
a body politic set apart with laws unto itself. 
Such an organization should bear the same rela- 
tion to the school officers as do class organiza- 
tions, literary societies, the school orchestra, and 
other similar activities. 


In other words, athletic contests, just as alge- 
bra classes, are a part of the regularly adopted 
and officially established school curriculum. 
High-school students should have the active privi- 
lege as well as the inherent right to participate 
most actively in the organization and administra- 
tion of an algebra class. The same must hold 
true for high-school athletics. High-school ath- 
letic associations carrying with them student 
management of school contests are most desirable, 
and as has been stated above should be encour- 
aged. But student management of any school 
activity, and particularly athletics, must be a 
process of co-operative direction between super- 
intendents, principals, teachers, and students and 
not a program of unsupervised control by the 
students alone. 


Concerning Alumni Control 


High-school alumni are fast assuming a pro- 
prietary attitude toward the athletic teams of 
their alma mater that characterizes the spirit of 
the former students of colleges and universities. 
So long as the football team is winning, the al- 
umni either individually or as the alumni asso- 
ciation, cast glowing and fond approval upon 
both the coaches of the various teams and the ad- 
ministrative officers. 

To be sure, such hundred per cent rooters can- 
not understand why their team which has just 
completed a championship season should not go 
across the country during the first part of De- 
cember to settle the national high-school football 
championship. And again, board, room, and 
spending money should by all means be made 
available to a boy who has an unquenchable pas- 
sion for a high-school education with a major in 
football. 

In other words, outside dictation concerning 
the scheduling of inter-school games, illegitimate 
help to students, and troublesome meddling con- 
cerning the personnel of teams are sources of 
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annoyance to high-school principals and coaches 
just as they are to college coaches, deans, and 
presidents. Such are the elements that arise in 
connection with high-school alumni control of 
athletics when, upon the basis of the number of 
games won, the season has been a success. Now 
let us consider some of the problems that appear 
when “the team” is losing. 

Particularly in the smaller communities, there 
is usually some former football, baseball, basket 
ball, track, or other kind of star, who could be 
persuaded to become coach of the team that did 
not “take home the bacon” last season. Such 
willingness to be pressed into service is usually 
known to a representative group of high-school 
alumni and influential business men of the 
community who realize all too well the adver- 
tising value of winning aggregations from 
the local high school. Sometimes the desire of 
ex-stars to become coaches in their former edu- 
cational homes is passed on to the boys who con- 
stitute the various teams involved. In fact, one 
instance came to attention last year where the 
person desirous of a coaching position in the local 
high school inveigled the student body to circulate 
a petition for him as football coach and, unfor- 
tunately, he was appointed to the coveted posi- 
tion. 

Such interference by alumni in the selection 
and appointment of athletic coaches is surely not 
to be tolerated by sound administrative practice. 
However, because of the strong following that 
many men have in their home communities, the 
problem cannot be settled with a wave of the 
hand. One way to avoid the condition presented 
above is by insisting that all coaches shall be 
members of the regular teaching faculty and have 
teaching obligations in the classroom as well as 
on the gridiron or in the gymnasium. High- 
school alumni should be just as anxious to have 
the best chemistry teacher in the state located in 
their home town as they are in having the best 
football coach. Pride in the quality of a local 
high school as a whole and not as isolated seg- 
ments is the hope of all administrative officers. 


Concerning the Faculty 


Certain possibilities with respect to the direct 
control of high-school athletics by either the con- 
temporary or ex-student body have been pre- 
sented. It is obvious that the probabilities of 
chaotic failure are great if either students or 
alumni are allowed to assume major control of 
high-school athletics. 

Every boy and girl studying in a high school 
should have an active part in the control of all 
high-school activities. But such control must be 
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accompanied by the counsel and advice of teachers 
and principals and not be the passing fancy of 
youthful eagerness for winning teams. 

Again, the complete and whole-hearted support 
of the local high school is an unescapable obliga- 
tion of every alumnus. But such support can be 
most effectively evidenced at the ballot box in 
choosing well-qualified school board members and 
by constantly reflecting the same confidence in 
educational administrators as is placed in a con- 
sulting physician when a loved one is ill. 

In short, high-school athletics are on the same 
basis as chemistry, English, and Latin. Foot- 
ball, basket ball, and other sports are essential 
offerings of a well-balanced, modern high school. 
The board of education, the superintendent of 
schools, the high-school principal, and the high- 
school faculty are the legally constituted and 
selected persons immediately and directly respon- 
sible for the control of the entire high-school cur- 
riculum. High-school athletics can and should 
be no exception. 


What Kind of High-School Commencement 
Program Shall I Have? 


Within the next two months, hundreds of high 
schools will conduct graduation or commencement 
exercises. To many principals, such occasions 
will be an old story and the organization of such 
functions will be letter perfect. But to the prin- 
cipals like the one who made the query on this 
subject, who will experience their first commence- 
ments as master of ceremonies, the matter may 
not be so simple. 

In the first place, what shall be the nature of 
the commencement program? It is a commonly 
accepted practice to have a chief speaker. Quite 
properly the selection of such a speaker is one 
of the most important matters connected with 
the program. A person should be chosen who is 
accustomed not only to speaking in public, but 
experienced in high-school commencements as 
well. Obviously, if at all possible, an individual 
who is able to win his audience immediately 
should be selected. It should be definitely under- 
stood that the address of the evening is to be not 
more than from thirty to forty minutes long and 
is not to be read. Long-winded orations at com- 
mencement exercises are wearisome and tiresome, 
and speakers should be given explicit suggestions 
concerning the desirable duration of their pres- 
entation. The reading of a commencement ad- 
dress is inexcusable and should not be considered. 

After the chief speaker has been chosen, the 
question of the nature and number of the other 
parts of the program arises. In the first place, it 
should be remembered that high-school com 
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mencement programs are in honor of students 
and consequently should be held for and by them. 
The first question that usually arises with re- 
spect to student members is whether there will 
be valedictory and salutatory addresses. Al- 
though there are certain arguments against the 
practice, there are some equally strong ones in the 
support of the traditional valedictory and saluta- 
tory addresses. After all, distinctive scholarship 
merits public recognition and in communities 
where such have been the custom, it is probably 
wise to continue them. 

Two other student numbers that frequently are 
quite favorably received are the class history and 
class prophecy. However, if either or both of 
these two numbers are included, great care should 
be taken that they are not foolish, rather than 
clever and witty, and that they are not too long. 
From ten to fifteen minutes seems long enough 
for any of the student numbers. 

If the selections be of the proper type, two or 
three musical numbers add much to the balance 
and dignity of a high-school commencement. This 
is an excellent opportunity for the high-school 
glee clubs, orchestras, and bands to contribute. 
Musical numbers by groups such as these are 
usually much more preferable to numbers by in- 
dividual performers, unless a person unusually 
talented is available. 


Presentation of Diplomas 


Presentation of the senior class to a representa- 
tive of the board of education for the delivery of 
diplomas is usually made by the superintendent, 
although sometimes the high-school principal 
presents the graduating class to the superintend- 
ent, who then in turn offers them as suitable 
candidates for the diploma. The duly selected 
delegate of the board with a few fitting remarks 
should then hand the diplomas to the graduates. 

Great care should be exerted in the seating 
arrangements of the graduates as well as in the 
necessary marching. In order that the members 
of the graduating class may receive their own 
diplomas, alphabetical seating, together with an 
alphabetical filing of the diplomas is a very satis- 
factory provision. 

Where at all possible, the graduating exercises 
should be held in the high-school building. There 
is a real advantage in getting the constituency of 
a school ‘‘out to school.” 

Inasmuch as most of the men in a community 
cannot usually attend a program in the daytime, 
commencement exercises are usually held at night. 
However, some communities have held such gath- 
erings in the daytime to their great satisfaction. 
Needless to say, a high-school commencement pro- 
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gram above all other things should begin on the 
scheduled hour. 

In planning a commencement program, it 
should be remembered that such an occasion 
should be solemn but not sombre, dignified but 
not stilted. And above all, it should be stimulat- 
ing and inspiring, rather than wearisome and 
stultifying. 


How Shall a Superintendent’s Salary Be 
Distributed? 


“In accounting for salaries, should the part of 
the superintendent’s salary which is charged up 
to supervision be allocated to the various build- 
ings on the basis of attendance, considering that 
the superintendent divides his supervisory time 
on an attendance basis, or should there be a 
special page of Expenses of Instruction kept for 
the superintendent’s account of supervision,” is 
the question asked. 

The best practice concerning the allocation of 
a portion of the superintendent’s salary to super- 
vision is to use the total time expended. As a 
matter of fact, in distributing the salaries of any 
supervisory officer or administrative officer, it is 
best to use the proportion of total time consumed. 

Let it be supposed that the total annual salary 
of a superintendent is $3,600, and that he spends 
one-fourth of his time in supervisory activities 
in the high school, and one-fourth of his time in 
supervisory activities in three elementary schools. 
Obviously, half of his salary will immediately be 
charged to supervision, one-fourth being charged 
to the high school, and one-twelfth to each of the 
three elementary schools. These three elementary 
schools might or might not be of equal size. Re- 
gardless of that, if one-twelfth of the superin- 
tendent’s time was spent in a school, it would be 
necessary to charge the corresponding portion of 
his salary against that unit. Consideration of the 
size of a school in terms of average daily attend- 
ance might and should be made by computing the 
supervision cost per child in average daily at- 
tendance for each school unit. 





The Bureau of Education has a record of 21,- 
700 high schools which enrolled 3,757,466 pupils 
in 1926. The schools enrolling more than 1,000 
pupils each number 767, one school enrolling as 
many as 8,611. These 767 schools represent 3.5 
per cent of the total number of schools, and 37.5 
per cent of the total enrollment. Approximately 
18,000 of the smallest high schools are needed to 
enroll a similar pupil population. One-half of 
the public high schools enroll fewer than 100 pu- 
pils each, the total for these schools being but 
13.7 per cent of the entire enrollment. 
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INCE the year 1900 we have concentrated our efforts 

and resources to the development and manufacture 
of children’s outdoor, health-building goods—always 
incorporating the elements of pleasure and safeness 
that make them conducive to generous use. 


We have been rewarded in contracts for the outfitting 
of parks, playgrounds and recreation centers maintained 


by most of our greater cities, boards of education, 
county, state and private institutions. 





In addition to playground equipment we manufacture 
a complete line of swimming pool sports apparatus as 
used by both indoor and outdoor pools—the only line 
of its kind. 


Catalogs covering either or both of these lines will 
gladly be sent to those who are interested. 


| |IHILL-STANDARD Co. 


Est. 1900 
ANDERSON, INDIANA, U. S. A. 
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Some New Books on Childhood and Youth 


The Psychology of Youth, by PRoF. EDGAR JAMES 
SWIFT, Washington University, St. Louis. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York City. 

About Ourselves, by PrRor. H. A. OVERSTREET, 
New York University. W. W. Norton and 
Company, New York City. 

The Inner World of Childhood, by MRs. FRANCES 
G. WICKES. D. Appleton & Co., New York City. 

Your Growing Child, by H. ADDINGTON BRUCE. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York City. 

The Nervous Child and His Parents, by Dr. 
FRANK HOWARD RICHARDSON. G. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York City. 

The Problem Child in School, by MARY B. SAYLEs. 
The Commonwealth Foundation. 





order to reach the time when most books 
about children were written by well-mean- 
ing persons, usually of a gentle, sympathetic 
nature, who wished to advise teachers and 
parents to treat the young in a kindly and com- 
panionable way. There were, however, writers 
who advised parents and teachers to apply the 
rod freely to their children so as to bring them up 
in the way they should go. The views of every 
writer were colored by his temperament and his 
experience. He had no objective facts upon which 
to base his conceptions of child nature or his 
educational doctrines. It was universally believed 
in an earlier day that children should not be 
studied as plants or animals or rocks or the winds 
or any other material objects or phenomena 
should be investigated. A child should be re- 
garded as a human being who was not subject to 
laws of any kind that could be explored by 
scientific methods. The only way one could under- 
stand a child was by intuition. And the only 
sound advice that could be given regarding his 
training must be derived from religion or from 
preconceptions concerning the origin of the child 
and the proper way to lead him to conduct him- 
self becomingly. 
But those days are past. Literally thousands 
of men and women are applying more or less 


O'« would not have to go back very far in 


rigid scientific methods to the exploration of the 
child’s physical, intellectual, and emotional nature 
and his education. Merely sentimental and horta- 
tive books about children are not published these 
days. At least, little or nothing is heard about 
them if they are being written and printed. This 
does not mean that all of the books about children 
that are coming from the presses are technical, 
but they are based upon data that have been 
secured according to observational or experi- 
mental science. 


The Psychology of Youth 


Prof. Edgar James Swift, of Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, has revised his Youth and the 
Race and has entitled it The Psychology of Youth. 
In its original form the book was widely read and 
enjoyed. In its revised form it takes into account 
social changes that have occurred in our mode of 
life since the publication of the first edition. Prof. 
Swift maintains that boys and girls have the 
same traits now that they have always had, but 
the circumstances of their lives have recently 
been fundamentally changed and so their con- 
duct is changing in ways that are disturbing to 
their elders, whether they be parents, teachers, 
social workers, or laymen. The author seeks to 
explain what urges or drives influence the action 
of adolescent boys and girls and how they should 
be treated in order to promote their own welfare 
and the welfare of society. His analysis of the 
ways of youth and his prescription of remedies 
for misdemeanors and wrong tendencies seem to 
be scientifically valid and practically feasible. It 
appe.cs to the reviewer, however, that Prof. 
Swift has not presented adequately the changes 
that have taken place in school procedure since 
his first book was written,—upwards of twenty 
years ago. 

Prof. Swift writes in a concrete, dynamic, en- 
tertaining way. His book is good literature in 
addition to its value as an exposition of the great 
urges that dominate the adolescent and ways and 
means of helping him to adjust himself to life. 

Prof. H. A. Overstreet has written entertain- 
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ingly in his About Ourselves. At the outset the 
author indicates the field he proposes to culti- 
vate,— 

“Some of us are married. Do our friends look 
dolefully upon us and shake their heads? Do we 
look dolefully at ourselves, rattle our chains sar- 
donically? Are we perhaps planning bigger and 
better novels on the disillusionments of sex? 
Some of us are parents. Do we feel altogether 
proud of the job we are doing? Are Thomas and 
Geraldine the sweet young things we expect them 
to be? Do we know what we expect them to be? 
Some of us are teachers. Do we know just what 
we are doing to those young victims in front of 
us? Have we solved our own inner problems pre- 
viously to solving theirs? Some of us are minis- 
ters of religion. Do we know how subtly and be- 
wilderingly the human being gets out of gear? 
Are we wholly in gear ourselves? Some of us are 
unmarried women, at an age when marriage 
should be our portion. Have we, in the forced 
abnormality of our lives, found the way to a se- 
cure and creative happiness? Some of us, finally, 
are adolescents,—college students, or young 
people in shop or industry. Do we have to be the 
restless and confused creatures the books and the 
elders seem to expect us to be? Can we get hold 
of ourselves and start going? 

“It is to answer some of these questions that 
the following pages are written. They promise no 
panacea. For this enterprise of casting out our 
human ills and building up our individual selves, 
there is no panacea. But human life, I am cer- 
tain, can be immensely more alive, immensely 
more interesting, powerful, and vital than it ordi- 
narily is. How?” 


The reader will agree with the author that 


there is no panacea for the perplexities, entangle- 
ments, and maladjustments that afflict even nor- 
mal people in human life. Prof. Overstreet ana- 
lyzes and describes the complications that the 
typical person experiences in trying to solve his 
problems but he does not show a feasible way out 
of most of our difficulties. He probably goes as 
far in prescribing solutions as anyone can go, 
considering the present state of our knowledge of 
human nature, but he does not lead us out into the 
light as we expect he will be able to do when we 
read his opening chapter. 


Based on Fundamental Conceptions 


The discussions in this book are based on the 
fundamental conceptions of analytical psychology. 
Such terms as “regression,” “fixation,” “wish- 
thinking,” “projection,” ‘“introjection,” occur 
frequently and indicate the author’s method of 
accounting for the failure of normal individuals 
to meet squarely and to solve the difficulties con- 
fronting them in their social, physical, intel- 
lectual, and moral adjustments. The reviewer 
feels that the analytical method of treating hu- 
man nature is not altogether satisfactory because 
it does not explain why so many of us fail to at- 
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tain harmonious adjustment in contemporary life. 

The psycho-analyst falls back upon conceptions 
of regression, fixation, etc., to explain phenomena 
that cannot be explained without taking into ac- 
count that a human being is the heir of the past 
and brings into life with him urges that represent 
adjustments of his early ancestors to primitive 
conditions, and this is why many of his adjust- 
ments are really maladjustments in contemporary 
life. The individual inherits as the fundamental 
drive in human life the wish to promote physical 
and social adjustment so as to avoid pain and dis- 
tress and increase pleasure and satisfaction. His 
activities in trying to meet the demands of con- 
temporary social and physical conditions while he 
is being driven by forces that are not in accord 
with contemporary life will account for the mani- 
festations of what seems to be abnormal and 
morbid action. 


Childhood Holds Explanation 


While Prof. Overstreet devotes himself pri- 
marily to the analysis and description of the mal- 
adjustments of mature life, he must go back to 
childhood to find an explanation, and particularly, 
to point out a way of escape from the develop- 
ment of traits or tendencies or impulsions that 
lead the individual into difficulty in the end. The 
last half of the book is really a description of 
methods by which the individual can divert his 
energies into channels that will lead him in the 
end to peace of a sort and help him to avoid the 
entanglements that handicap some of us or most 
of us in our daily lives. 

The book is written in an exceptionally vigor- 
ous, entertaining, dynamic style. It is full of con- 
crete instances drawn from the daily activities of 
typical persons. It is more entertaining and 
more illuminating than a book which it resembles 
in some respects and which enjoys great prestige, 
—Why We Behave Like Human Beings. Prof. 
Overstreet is the heir of William James in respect 
to the ability to present psychological facts and 
principles in an alluring style. 

Mrs. Frances G. Wickes has adopted the same 
general method as Prof. Overstreet in her The 
Inner World of Childhood. She is a_psycho- 
analyst who has had to deal as a clinician with 
children who have not been able to vault the 
hurdles of life. In trying to account for the 
troubles that harassed the children who were 
brought to her and that perplexed and distressed 
their parents, she found it necessary to delve into 
the unconscious, or as some would say, the sub- 
conscious mind in each case. She could not diag- 
nose the mental maladies of children by examin- 
ing their conscious processes, but when she got 
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into the world below the threshold of conscious- 
ness, which she calls the “inner world,” she found 
lurking there fear, anger, hate, deceit, and other 
abnormalities which worked themselves out into 
maladjustments without the victim understand- 
ing what the source of his difficulties was. 

The author describes concrete cases of so- 
called problem children,—those who could not, or 
at least did not adapt themselves harmoniously to 
their social environments, or who were handi- 
capped by limitations that restricted the range 
and effectiveness of their activities, and she then 
points out what kind of relationships with 
parents and others a child must have had in order 
that these handicapping and distressing traits 
should have become established in the “inner 
world” of the child. 

The author is a serious but sympathetic student 
of child psychology. Her suggestions relating to 
ways and means of helping the young to meet the 
realities of life and deal with them effectively so 
that they will not be overcome by them, seem to 
be sound and practicable. Any teacher, parent, or 
social worker can read and understand this book 
and will be the better for having been led to ex- 
plore The Inner World of Childhood in order to 
discover how, out of the dark regions of the un- 
conscious, there may come up into conscious life 
commands which make it impossible for the child 
to live harmoniously, successfully, and happily. 


Your Growing Child 


Mr. H. Addington Bruce treats entertainingly 
and illuminatingly a large variety of subjects of 
interest to most people. His latest book, Your 
Growing Child, deals with problems which are 
encountered in every-day life by parents and 
teachers. The author has a leaning toward ana- 
lytical psychology, like Prof. Overstreet and Mrs. 
Wickes, in explaining certain manifestations of 
childhood. For the most part, however, he steers 
clear of psychological explanations or discussions 
and deals in a common-sense way with such mat- 
ters as the need for play, training for responsibil- 
ity, art in the home, children’s reading, story tell- 
ing, religion for children, teaching honesty, 
teaching tolerance, principles of punishment, the 
finicky child, backward children, care of the 
teeth, care of the eyes, the value of pets, training 
children in manners, and so on. 

He has read many books on the traits and 
training of children and has assimilated their 
contents, but they are, for the most part, books of 
an older period,—by Preyer, Sully, G. Stanley 
Hall, Mrs. Birney, Mrs. Mumford, Forbush, Carl 
Witte, Berle, Margaret Drummond, Mrs. Cabot, 
Hodges, Sara Bryant, Joseph Lee, Kirkpatrick, 
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Earhart, Holmes, et al. These writers, almost 
without exception, base their treatment of child- 
hood and youth upon common-sense, and Mr. 
Bruce has followed the same method. He deals 
very simply, both in phraseology and in discus- 
sion and prescription, with age-old problems in 
child training. 

While a reader who likes to have scientific data 
as a basis for any educational suggestion might 
not be satisfied with the author’s discussion of 
child nature and child needs, any person who is 
responsible for the care and culture of a child in 
daily life and who is not interested in psychologi- 
cal details would be satisfied by and would gain 
help from Your Growing Child. It can be best 
described as a book by an intelligent layman who 
has read extensively on child nature and child 
training and who is concerned wholly with the 
actual work of bringing up children and not with 
theories concerning child nature or education. 


The Nervous Child and His Parents 


Most parents and teachers have to deal at one 
time or another and under one condition or an- 
other with a nervous child. Dr. Frank Howard 
Richardson has written a book, The Nervous 
Child and His Parents, that teachers and parents 
will find very useful in seeking an explanation for 
traits or exhibitions in childhood which are due to 
nervous instability or irregularity. He deals in a 
simple and concrete way with faults of children 
which perplex teachers and parents. He shows 
the origin of abnormal or morbid manifestations 
in childhood and prescribes remedies. He is a 
specialist in the field he covers but he avoids all 
technical terminology or involved discussion. The 
book is illustrated throughout with cartoon 
sketches. The reviewer thinks that Dr. Richard- 
son’s explanations of bad habits in children and 
his suggestions for methods of treatment are 
sound and applicable either in the home or in the 
school. 

Children who give trouble in home or school 
are receiving a good deal of careful and scientific 
attention these days. Mary B. Sayles’ book, The 
Problem Child in School, is an illustration of a 
type of current literature pertaining to children 
who cannot adjust themselves to the life of the 
home or of the school. 

The book is the outgrowth of investigations 
financed by the Commonwealth Fund, New York. 
It consists of narratives of actual cases of prob- 
lem children in school who have been studied by 
visiting teachers. Each case is described in suffi- 
cient detail as to misconduct and environmental 
conditions so that the reader can gain a fairly 
definite and comprehensive picture of the boy or 
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girl who has the appearance of a _ misfit. 

The misbehaving individuals presented in this 
book are fairly typical. Any teacher of experi- 
ence, and many parents, could cite instances re- 
sembling those that are described. There is no 
theoretical explanation of the causes of misbe- 
havior in any case and no psychological specula- 
tion. There is a simple narration of the events in 
the life of each problem child which led to malad- 
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justment in school and thus brought the cul- 
prit under the observation of a visiting teacher. 
Any psychologist of a speculative turn of mind 
could take these pictures of problem children and 
fill them out with theories as to the psychological 
processes occurring either in consciousness or in 
subconsciousness which made it impossible for 
the victims to adjust themselves to the situations 
in which they were placed.—M. V. O’S. 





The New Emphasis on Creative Education 


Creative Learning and Teaching, by PRoF. H. L. 
MILLER, University of Wisconsin. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York City. 

Creative Education in School, College, University, 
and Museum, by DR. HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN, 
Columbia University. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York City. 

Creative School Control, by DR. PHILLIP Cox, 
Columbia University. J. B. Lippincott, Phila- 
delphia. 





We are beginning to stress methods of instruc- 
tion in schools, colleges, and universities,—that 
are designed to develop the original or creative 
abilities of the young. We are reading and hearing 
a good deal these days concerning the desirability 
of abandoning the type of education that encour- 
ages mere memoriter learning by pupils. Within 
the last few months many articles have appeared 
in magazines and several books have been pub- 
lished, the purpose of all of which is to emphasize 
the need of a program of education which will 
stimulate creative activity in the classroom or in 
the laboratory. The whole progressive world 
seems to have awakened to the importance of a 
creative as contrasted with a formal, assimilative 
type of educational procedure. It may be pre- 
dicted that the note that will be sounded most 
frequently in educational literature during the 
next decade is this note pertaining to the develop- 
ment in the young of original as contrasted with 
mnemonic power. 


Creative Learning and Teaching 


Prof. H. L. Miller of the University of Wis- 
consin has just published an outstanding book 
which he has entitled Creative Learning and 
Teaching. He is directing the Wisconsin High 


School, which is designed partly to demonstrate 
the practicability and desirability of a modern 
secondary-school program in respect to courses of 
study and methods of instruction and discipline 
so that he has an opportunity to put his 
theories to the acid test. 


What he advises 


in his book is being actually accomplished in 
the high school of which he is_ principal. 
He is hostile to all regimentation or stand- 
ardization in schools. He is lukewarm toward 
intelligence and educational measurements be- 
cause they tend toward standardization and so 
limit the freedom of growth of the individual 
pupil. He believes that there is practically no 
limit to the educability of any child. In his 
methods he seeks to awaken the dynamic, original, 
and creative powers of the individual. He con- 
demns methods that are calculated simply to make 
the pupil a mere absorber of formal knowledge. 
Such terms as “self-service,” ‘‘self-adoptive,” 
“self - perfecting,” “self- modifying,” “self -re- 
sourceful,” ‘“‘self-experimental,”’ occur frequently 
in his discussion. The emphasis is always upon 
the individual’s inner nature and potency, and 
education must appeal to the driving forces or 
motives within him. 
Stimulating Creative Power 

Prof. Miller writes brilliantly and convincingly. 
He attacks formal, conventional, standardized 
education vehemently and lays everything about 
him, while at the same time he puts forth attrac- 
tively the kind of education that will stimulate the 
pupil’s desire and power to be creative. 

The following typical paragraph will convey 
to the reader the attitude and style of the author: 


“In brief, the schools are so classed with the 
practices of getting information, of learning what 
the book says, of covering the ground, of cram- 
ming the facts, of reciting the lessons, and of 
testing the products that the true aim of educa- 
tion is missed. It is in the process of educating 
these relations that true and vital education con- 
sists. It appears to be the line of least resistance 
to furnish the minds of our students with ready- 
made solutions. Teachers are tempted by the 
system to become peddlers of second-hand knowl- 
edge. It is the self-active pupil who is to educe 
for himself the ‘messenger-idea’ as his own con- 
ceptualization and it is the pupil himself who is 
to be stimulated to discover suitable responses in 
each item of the lesson.’ ” 

Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn has long been a 
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dynamic force in American science. He is the 
directing genius in the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History, and is research professor of zool- 
ogy in Columbia University. His range of in- 
terest and of investigation has been very broad; 
it may be said that he has delved deeply into all 
the sciences. Throughout his life he has been 
interested in education. His last book, Creative 
Education in School, College, University, and 
Museum, is a compilation of addresses that he has 
delivered or papers that he has written on educa- 
tional subjects during a long period. The book is, 
in a way, commemorative of the completion of 
fifty years of activity as a student, as an investi- 
gator, and as a teacher. Some of the most dis- 
tinguished scientists, men who have contributed 
to the advancement of knowledge in various fields, 
have gained their inspiration and their method 
of work as students closely associated with Prof. 
Osborn. 


A Plea for Creative Activity 


In the volume under review, the author makes 
a plea for creative activity in all phases and de- 
partments of education. He does not discuss 
detailed programs of studies or methods in ele- 
mentary or secondary education, as does Prof. 
Miller in his book. He deals rather with the de- 
sirability of being original and the need of con- 
ducting schools so as to encourage the investiga- 
tive spirit in the young. The various addresses 
and essays which comprise this book all have one 
objective in view,—to show the superiority of 
originality in creative activity over imitative and 
servile learning. 

The following paragraphs from the book indi- 
cate the author’s educational philosophy and his 
method of discussion. 

“More or less servile imitation of the creative 
achievements of the past leads on to fame and 
fortune and to other rewards of modern life. Imi- 
tation in speech, in manner, in dress, is becoming 
world-wide, especially through the press and its 
methods of photographic reproduction. In al- 
most every country beauty and originality of de- 
sign are giving way to uniform and tiresome 
mediocrity. Even more lethal or deadly is the 
mediocre and stereotyped environment of our 
thought. 

“Let us, therefore, stoop to simple and primi- 
tive methods in order to conquer; let us show our 
youth that creative work is far more attractive 
than sport, than any of the modern forms of 
amusement, than social dissipation, and, above all, 
that it has far higher rewards than any form of 
imitative work, however lofty the motive.” 

Dr. Cox of New York University has just pub- 
lished Creative School Control, a volume in Lip- 
pincott’s Educational Guides. This book is an 
account of what is being done in some of the 
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progressive schools of the country. The author 
seeks to show by concrete instances that pupils 
may be so taught and disciplined in schools that 
they will acquire desirable social attitudes. He is 
against the learning of formal, set lessons. Pupils 
must be given experience in the school in solving 
real life problems rather than mere text-book 
problems. They must live in school in the way in 
which they ought to live outside of school. The 
description which he gives of practices in pro- 
gressive schools throughout the country is de- 
signed to illustrate the fundamental conception, 
that school work must deal with life situations so 
far as possible. The reviewer is unable to see 
what is meant by “creative control” as used by 
the author; but it is clear what he seeks to ac- 
complish in his book, and that is to bring to the 
attention of administrators and teachers infor- 
mation concerning the progress which is being 
made in various schools in planning school pro- 
grams and methods so that pupils may be pre- 
pared for the needs of life. 

The following paragraphs suggest the author’s 
point of view: 





2 however rich and valuable may be the 
subject matter of the curriculum, the functional 
objectives of social education are to be attained 
only where there is a wholehearted participation 
in attacking social problems for purposes that are 
in themselves real. The performance of school 
tasks for the sake of getting a high mark from 
the teacher, the search through a library to get 
material for a term paper required in a course, the 
mastery of formal subject-matter set forth to be 
learned, result only accidentally in changed at- 
titudes or behavior. 

“When students associate themselves in under- 
taking to publish a paper, to give a dramatic per- 
formance, to win a football game, or to organize 
a debating club, the activities are purposeful and 
worthwhile to the individuals in and of them- 
selves. If they are so conducted as to increase 
tolerance of varying viewpoints and behaviors, to 
encourage all members to put group welfare be- 
fore self, and participate actively in all that af- 
fects the organization, then both the social order 
and the forms of human conduct sought are pres- 
ent in the school itself.”—M. V. O’S. 








Of 2,044 pre-school children undergoing eye 
tests in Gary, Ind., 36.1 per cent were found by 
federal investigators to suffer from faulty vision. 
The study included all children under seven years 
of age attending the kindergartens and primary 
grades in all public schools as well as in three 
parochial schools. Complete physical examina- 
tions were made of 994 infants under two years 
of age and of 3,125 children whose ages ranged 
from two to seven years. In both groups the 
distribution of scx was fairly even. 
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TORO Power Lawn Mowers 


for Schools and Colleges 


A complete line of power mowers to meet 
all grass-cutting requirements—their efficiency, 
reliability, economy and durability already 
proved by years of service under the exacting 
conditions of golf clubs, parks and cemeteries. 


For maintaining the campus, athletic fields, 
stadium, and general cutting, they greatly re- 
duce the number of men formerly necessary 
with hand lawn mowers. 


Among the well known educational institu- 
tions using TORO Grass Cutting Equipment 
are the following: 

University of Ohio 
University of Iowa 
University of Dartmouth 
Princeton University 
Yale Athletic Association 
Baylor School, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
University of Denver 
Montana State University 


Write for new catalog of Toro Power Lawn Mowers 
TORO MANUFACTURING CO. 
3042-3170 Snelling Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary- 
Schools’ Meeting 


A stimulating and comprehensive meeting was held, 
March 13-16, at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Much of the time was devoted to meetings of 
the various commissions and there were in attendance 
approximately 200 educators interested in colleges and 
secondary schools. 

Open sessions were held on Thursday and Friday over 
which President W. W. Boyd of the Western College for 
Women, Oxford, Ohio, presided. There was a report of 
the Commissions on Institutions of Higher Education 
made by President George F. Zook, University of Akron, 
Akron, Ohio, and a report of the Executive Committee 
made by Secretary J. F. Edmonson, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor, Mich. Much of the time was taken 
up on Thursday afternoon with the proposed revision 
of the constitution. 

In the evening the banquet was held in the Louis XVI 
room and addresses were made by Dr. Boyd and Dr. 
C. C. Little, President of the University ef Michigan. 

In addition to the reports made on Friday morning, 
E. L. Miller of Detroit read a paper on “The High-School 
Library,” and there was an address by Prof. Charles H. 
Judd, University of Chicago. On Friday afternoon Prof. 
L. W. Webb, Northwestern University, spoke on “The 
Qualitative and Quantitative Determination of Certain 
Secondary-School Courses;” Principal J. W. French of 
the High School, Lincoln, Neb., spoke on “The Profes- 
sional Preparation of Secondary-School Teachers;” and 
Prof. Thomas H. Briggs of Columbia University spoke 
on “Some Underlying Principles of Curriculum Con- 
struction.” The main address of the afternoon was de- 
livered by Dr. Glenn Frank, President, University of 
Wisconsin. 





Elementary-School Instruction 
Cost Is Low 


Cost of instruction per pupil in kindergarten and ele- 
mentary schools is much less than in high schools, al- 
though the enrollment per teacher in the former is greater 
than that in the latter, the Bureau of Education, De- 
partment of the Interior, has just stated. 

The average number of pupils enrolled per teacher in 
the kindergarten and elementary-school grades in cities 
of 10,000 population and ever is much greater than the 


number of pupils enrolled per teacher in the high schools; 
but the average cost of instruction per pupil in kinder- 
garten and elementary schools is much less than in high 
schools. 

In 1926 the average number of pupils enrolled per 


kindergarten teacher in cities of 10,000 or more popula- 
tion was fifty-six; per elementary teacher, thirty-eight; 
per junior teacher, twenty-nine; and per high-school 
teacher, twenty-six. 

The average annual cost of instruction per pupil in av- 
erage daily attendance, in 1926, was $53.55 per kinder- 
garten pupil, $63.50 per elementary-school pupil, $86.91 
per junior school pupil, and $116.57 per high-school pupil. 





Battle Creek College Appoints 
Educational Advisory Body 


Battle Creek College, Battle Creek, Mich., has taken a 
step forward in appointing an educational advisory com- 
mittee to consult with the president regarding educational 
policies. The college is striking out along new lines in 
connecting instruction in college directly with work out- 
side of college, and President Paul F. Voelker desires to 
have the advice of a committee of educators. He and the 
committee will plan a modern curriculum and will decide 
on the most effective methods of instruction so that what 
is taught in college can be utilized outside of college. The 
educational advisory committee consists of President 
Samuel P. Capen of the University of Buffalo, Dr. J. B. 
Edmonson of the University of Michigan, and Prof. M. V. 
O’Shea of the University of Wisconsin. 





Advocate Combined Elementary 
and Kindergarten Work 


Combination of the kindergarten and six elementary 
grades was advocated as the most desirable unit for 
supervision by educators at a conference recently called 
by the Commissioner of Education, Dr. John J. Tigert, 
it was stated, March 15, at the Bureau of Education, 
Department of the Interior. Social and intellectual habits 
and emotional controls, founded during the kindergarten 
period, must be built upon in the elementary grades, it 
was urged. 

In a response to a call by the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, general supervisors from twenty cities, located in 
all parts of the country, recently met in conference in 
Boston to discuss questions relating to such grades. The 
grade units represented by those attending the meeting 
included kindergartens, combined kindergarten-primary 
grades, the six elementary grades, and combined kinder- 
garten-elementary grades. 

Discussion centered on criteria for judging the values 
of supervisors’ programs of work. These criteria covered 
many details under the headings of adequate duration of 
programs, techniques of supervising teaching, administra- 
tive duties, and the relationships of supervisors to other 
staff and line officers in the superintendent’s school organi- 
zation. 

An adequate program of supervisory work cares for 
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We Repeat - - - 
In Schools Especially... 


—- DEADENED, flush type, rustproofed parti- 
tions are indispensable in schools. 


Veneer-Steel Partitions are built up by a thick fiber core 
tightly filling a heavily galvanized steel shell; this 
entirely muffles sound. The same principle makes all 
doors and walls thick enough to provide a single flush 
type surface—flat, smooth, without any moulding or 
paneling to catch dust or moisture. Cleaning is as 
simple as dusting a table top. The heavy, solid white 
brass feet and handles merely brighten with years of 
use. Every surface, inside and outside, flat or tubular, 
is thoroughly rustproofed by galvanizing. 


Veneer-Steel is therefore entirely out of the class of 
ordinary steel partitions. Yet it costs but little more. 
There is only ome Veneer-Steel. It is a type by 
itself. For more information about it, write to 


THE HART & HUTCHINSON CO. 


New Britain, Conn. 
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this unit of grade experiences, and protects the children 
from periodic changes in methods of teaching and in 
classroom procedures as they are promoted from grade 
to grade or transferred from one building to another 
within the school system of a city. 

They will offer examples of outstanding plans for im- 
proving educational opportunities for the children through 
meeting problems of teaching methods or of classroom 
administration with the classroom teacher and_ the 
elementary-school principal. 


Annual Meeting of Central States 
Private School Association 


The annual meeting of the Private School Association 
of the Central States held at the Hotel LaSalle, 
Chicago, March 16 and 17. The attendance was larger 
than any previous year and the program was arranged 
into round tables, group meetings, and a most interesting 
dinner at which Mr. Perry Dunlap Smith of the North 
Shore Country Day School, Winnetka, IIl., delivered an 
address entitled “Last Summer at Locarno.” 

The morning of the first day the lower schools held 
a round table discussion conducted by Col. W. F. Thorpe, 
Thorpe School, Lake Forest, Ill. In the afternoon round 
tables were held by the boarding schools under the guid- 
ance of Col. F. L. Hunt, Culver Military Academy, Culver, 
Ind., and the day schools led by Harry A. Peters, Uni- 
versity School, Cleveland. 

On Saturday morning Henry Pennypacker, Chairman 
of the Committee on Admissions, Harvard College, spoke 
on “What Harvard Is Doing” and Dr. Alexander Meikle 
john of the University of Wisconsin explained the ex- 
perimental college at that university. Col. Hunt was 
the speaker at the noonday luncheon and took as his 
subject “The College Board and the Schools.” 

In the afternoon Gordon Laing, Graduate School of 
Arts and Literature, University of Chicago, discusse:| 
“Different Kinds of Education,” and Morton Snyder, Sec- 
retary of the Progressive Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., spoke on “The Case for the Private School.” 
Col. C. C. Chambers, Executive Officer of Culver Military 
Academy, was the last speaker of the day and his topic 
was “The Operation of the Athletic Eligibility Rules.” 


was 


Parent-Teacher Associations 
Influence Reading 


Parent-teacher been an_ influential 
factor in the encouragement of reading, according to the 
Bureau of Education, Department of the Interior. The 
bureau stated orally on February 14 that activities by 
the associations include establishment of home and public 
libraries, the reading by parents at home of literature 
on child health and training, and the use of reading 
courses which have been suggested by the Bureau of 
Education in co-operation with the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. Programs of this type, it was 


asseciations have 


said, are promoted in twenty-seven states by local chair- 
men on home education. 


American Junior Colleges Hold 
Eighth Annual Meeting 


The eighth annual meeting of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges was held at the Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, March 12 and 13. 

The program opened on Monday morning with the 
general theme, Orientation Courses, and three papers 
were presented. Dr. L. C. Marshall, University of Chi- 
cago, read a paper on “Junior College Curriculum Build- 
ing in Economics and Business;” Prof. H. H. Newman, 
University of Chicago, “The Nature of the World and 
of Man, The University of Chicago Survey Course in 
Science;” and Dr. C. S. Boucher, Dean of the Colleges, 
University of Chicago, “Curriculum and Methods of In- 
struction in the Junior College of a University.” 

On Monday afternoon the general theme discussed 
was Experimental Work in a Junior College. Dr. Wil- 
liam M. Frayer, University of Michigan, presented a 
paper on “The Junior College and the University of 
Michigan;” Dr. Walter R. Agard, University of Wiscon- 
sin, presented “The Experimental College of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin;’” and President James M. Wood, 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mo., “The Four-Year Junior 
College.” 

Committee reports were heard on Tuesday, together 
with a discussion of them, and three papers were pre- 
sented: Dr. William M. Proctor, Stanford University, 
“The Scholarship Achievement of Junior College Trans- 
fers in Stanford University;” Dr. L. V. Koos, University 
of Minnesota, “Progress and Problems of the Junior Col- 


lege;” and Dr. F. P. O’Brien, University of Kansas, 
“Conditions Which Justify Establishing a Junior Col- 
lege.” 


Study Catholic High Schools 


in Cleveland Survey 


At the request of the Right Reverend Joseph Schrembs, 
bishop of Cleveland, the department of education of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference has undertaken a 
study of the high schools in the Diocese of Cleveland. The 
survey will embrace thirty-six high schools with 211 
teachers and 5,364 pupils in the cities of Cleveland, Akron, 
Canton, Lorain, and Youngstown, and the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades in 133 parochial schools. 

The survey will embrace a study of teacher qualifica- 
tions, the efficiency of the school plants, the facilities 
available for teacher training, the courses of study, the 
methods, the social, and economic background of pupils, 
the efficiency of instruction as determined by intelligence 
and achievement tests, and the school costs. 

Among those named on the committee are: Reverend 
Dr. George W. Johnson, associate professor of education; 
Reverend Dr. Edward B. Jordan, associate professor of 
education; Reverend Dr. John R. Rooney, instructor in 
education; Dr. Thomas G. Foran, instructor in education; 
Robert T. Rook, Jr., instructor in psychology; all of the 
Catholic University of America; and Reverend Dr. Syl- 
vester Schmitz, dean of St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, 
Kan. 
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College Business Officers Plan 
Meeting at Minnesota 


The annual meeting of the Association of University 
and College Business Officers will be held at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, May 3-4. The two-day session will 
feature the discussion of student fees, legal and financial 
relationships, and various round table discussions. 

Carl E. Steeb, business manager, Ohio State University, 
will open the Thursday morning session with a discussion 
of the “Survey of Land-Grant Colleges.” This subject 
will be discussed by J. C. Christensen, purchasing agent, 
University of Michigan. The afternoon session will be 
devoted to a discussion of “Student Fees in State Univer- 
sities,’ by Lloyd Morey, comptroller, University of IIli- 
nois, and “Comparative Fee Schedules,” by U. H. Smith, 
bursar, Indiana University. R. B. Stewart, comptroller, 
Purdue University, will present a paper on “The Legal 
and Financial Relationship of the Results of Engineering 
Research to the University,” and the remainder of the 
session will be devoted to round table discussions on group 
insurance, relation of the extension division to the uni- 
versity proper, deferred payments of tuition and methods 
for handling, methods of handling music fees and rentals, 
non-resident fees, and compensation for employees and 
liability compensation for vehicles. 

“Budgetary Control by Daily Charts,” by J. D. Phil- 
lips, business manager, University of Wisconsin, and 
“The Adaptation of the Hollerith Machine to Accounting 
Purposes,” by Wesley Arden of the University of Minne- 
sota, will feature the Friday morning session, while the 
afternoon will be devoted to an inspection of the plant of 
the University of Minnesota. 


Conference Develops Interest 
in the Nursery School 


The American Association of University Women, the 
Laura Spellman Rockefeller Foundation, and other or- 
ganizations are manifesting great interest in the develop- 
ment of nursery schools for children from the ages of 
three to five or six. A number of experimental schools 
have been established in different sections of the country. 
The interest being taken in this movement was evident in 
a Conference of the Pre-School Child: His Development 
and His Guidance, which was held at Mills College, Calif., 
on April 5, 6, and 7. 

The conference was attended by delegates from kinder- 
gartens, parent-teacher associations, The American As- 
sociation of University Women, social-work organizations, 
colleges and universities, and pediatric and medical 
schools on the Pacific Coast. The conference was con- 
ducted under the direction of Dr. Harriet E. O’Shea, 
Director of the Pre-School Laboratory and Professor of 
Child Psychology at Mills College. 

On the advisory committee were Dr. Aurelia H. Rein- 
hardt, President of Mills College; Dr. Herbert Stoltz, 


Director of the Institute of Child Welfare, and Dr. Harold 
Jones, Director of Research in the Institute of Child Wel- 
fare, University of California; and Dr. Langley Potter, 


Dean of the Medical School of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

The conference considered various topics concerning the 
physical and mental health and development of the young 
child in the home, school, and community. There was 
also a consideration of the organization, equipment, and 
procedure for the nursery school and the training of 
teachers for pre-school work. 


Dr. William Bishop Owen, Chicago 


Educator, Dies 


Dr. William Bishop Owen, principal of the Chicago 
Normal School for the past nineteen years, died February 
17 at Chicago. He was a former president of the National 
Education Association, having been unanimously nom- 
inated and elected in Boston in 1922, and he created the 
program and officially directed the affairs of the Associa- 
tion at the Oakland meeting in 1923. It was at this meet- 
ing that the Federation of World Educational Organiza- 
tions was created. 

Dr. Owen was sixty-two years of age, was graduated 
from Denison College, Granville, Ohio, in 1887, and earned 
his doctorate at the University of Chicago. He was Dean 
of Secondary Education at that university at the time of 
his selection for the principalship of Chicago Normal 
School. 


Franco-Peruvian University Pact 
to Foster Mutual Relations 


An agreement between the University of San Marcos 
and the University of Paris, recently signed, establishes 
a Franco-Peruvian university, the Bureau of Education, 
Department of the Interior, stated orally on March 20. 

The institution, it was said, “looks toward helping the 
students of each country in the other, toward spreading a 
knowledge of each country in the other, and toward a 
system of exchange professors.” 





Select Negro Educator Consultants 
for Land-Grant College Survey 


Selection of six negro educators to serve as consultants 
in the land-grant college survey being conducted by the 
Bureau of Education was announced by the Department 
of the Interior on March 22. 

The negro educators were named for the purpose of 
reviewing the plans and giving expert advice on the 
aspects of the survey dealing particularly with negro 
land-grant colleges. It is expected also that they will 
review the general questionnaires being prepared for the 
survey in order to make such modifications and additions 
as will make them suitable for negro land-grant colleges. 

Those selected are as follows: B. F. Hubert, president, 
Georgia State Industrial College, Savannah, Ga.; John M. 
Gandy, president, Virginia Normal and Industrial Insti- 
tute, Ettrick, Va.; John W. Davis, president, West Vir- 
ginia Collegiate Institute, Institute, W. Va.; J. S. Clark, 
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president, Southern University and Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, Scotlandsville, La.; J. R. E. Lee, presi- 
dent, Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College, Talla- 
hassee, Fla.; and Elizabeth C. May, head of Department 
of Home Economics, Prairie View State Normal and In- 
dustrial College, Prairie View, Tex. 


Criticize Student Governments’ 
Failure to Regulate 


Problems in student government for colleges and uni- 
versities apparently center about the distaste on the part 
of the students for investigative and disciplinary func- 
tions, according to the Chief of the Division of Higher 
Education of the Bureau of Education, Dr. Arthur J. 
Klein. 

Self-government by students has been undergoing re- 
examination and criticism. This is especially true in the 
men’s colleges, but is not manifest in the women’s self- 
governing associations. At Wisconsin, after twenty years 
of experience, self-government by the men students has 
been abandoned. At Yale, after a period in which the 
student council apparently refused to exercise its func- 
tions of investigation and disciplinary action, reorganiza- 
tion has resulted in a rejuvenation which has produced 
“results that were at once surprising and gratifying” to 
both faculty and students. 


Syracuse Students Do House Work 
for Room and Board 


House work in payment for room and board has been 
found the most remunerative occupation by under-grad- 
uate students working their way through Syracuse Uni- 
versity, New York, the Bureau of Education, Department 
of the Interior, stated orally on February 14. 

Of 3,951 regular-term and summer-term students, who 
were wholly or partially self-supporting during the past 
year, it was said, 2,247 were men and 1,704 were women. 

Of the men, 408 were wholly self-supporting, but only 
seventy-three women maintained themselves entirely by 
their own labor while pursuing their studies, according 
to the bureau. Many of the men did “janitorial engineer- 
ing” or worked on the grounds. It was stated that a 
total of $785,755 was earned by the students during the 
calendar year. 


Minnesota Journalism Department 
Gains Recognition 


Recognition of the department of journalism at the 
University of Minnesota as one of the group of leading 
departments in the country has come about through its 
admission to the American Association of Schools and 
Departments of Journalism, according to a recent an- 
nouncement. Minnesota thus becomes one of the eighteen 
ranking departments of journalism, one other, Louisiana 


State University, having been added to the roll this year. 
During the past two years the journalism faculty at the 
university has been increased from one to four instructors 
and the student enrollment in the journalism classes has 
approached 200. 

The American Association of Schools and Departments 
of Journalism is an organization devoted to increasing the 
effectiveness of journalism teaching and promoting pro- 
fessional standards among newspaper men. Institutions 
holding membership are Kansas, Wisconsin, Iowa, Kan- 
sas State College, Oklahoma, Nebraska, Minnesota, Mich- 
igan, Indiana, Columbia, Missouri, Syracuse, Oregon, 
Washington, Montana, Louisiana, and Northwestern. 


International Union of Teachers 
Planned in Berlin 


An International Union of Teachers’ Associations, to 
be entirely neutral in politics and religion, will be in- 
augurated in Berlin in April, according to an announce- 
ment made by the Bureau of Education, Department of 
the Interior, on March 24. 

This international union, in contrast to other interna- 
tional organizations, is entirely neutral in politics and 
religion. It has set for itself the task of promoting peace- 
ful co-operation among the nations through the spread 
of the common school and the improvement of public 
education. 

As a feature of this inauguration a pedagogical con- 
gress will meet at Berlin April 12-17, to which the school 
authorities of all civilized states, the school authorities 
of communities, and the teaching staffs of all countries 
are invited. 

The German Reich, the State of Prussia, and the city 
of Berlin are strongly supporting this congress. The 
congress will offer a series of lectures on common schools, 
on the status of pedagogical science, and on other ques- 
tions which relate especially to public education. Out- 
standing men and women who enjoy great respect not 
only in the pedagogical world but also in the general 
public life of Germany have been obtained for these 
lectures. 





Propose Investigation of 
American History Books 


A Congressional investigation of American histories is 
proposed in a resolution introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives on March 24 by Representative Black of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The resolution provides that the Committee on Edu- 
cation “be directed to conduct a study into books on Amer- 
ican history used in the United States for the purpose 
of correcting errors in said books by comparison with 
available official reports.” 

The Committee would be authorized to invite historians 
and other interested persons to testify, and “inquire into 
the relations, if any, of such historians with foreign gov- 
ernments, or foreign propaganda organizations.” 
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A SHADE IS 


ONLY AS GOOD AS ITS ROLLER 
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VENTILATED URINALS 


— for complete sanitation 


Above is pictured a typical “EBCO” Urinal 
Installation. The number of stalls depends 
on space available. They may be arranged 
along a wall as shown, or back to back 
into ranges. The floor slabs are white glass 
and drain into the urinal troughs. 


The fixture is very massive, attractive and 
unusually durable. Partitions and concave 


back walls are in one piece—no joints. 


| All exposed surfaces are heavily vitreous 
enameled and non-absorbent. Fittings 
are brass and where exposed are heavily 
nickeled. Each stall has two point ventila- 
tion and provides for free vent area of 25 
square inches. Obnoxious odors are thus 
removed at the source and disposed of 
quickly. 


WRITE FOR COPY OF 
OUR NEW CATALOG 


THE D. A. EBINGER SANITARY MFG. CO. 
182 LUCAS STREET COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Manufacturers also of Ventilated Closets, Wash Sinks, 
Steel Toilet Enclosures and Drinking Fountains 
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The NATION’S SCHOOLS 








News of the Month 








English Literature Dramatized 
by Students 


Visits of “department strollers,” students in English 
classes who have special dramatic ability, assist in visual- 
izing English work in the Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., it has just been stated orally by the Bureau of 
Education, Department of the Interior. 

According to the Bureau, the boys pass from one Eng- 
lish section to another, giving short performances of 
scenes selected from standard plays, which they previously 
studied and rehearsed. Other methods of visualization in 
English work are used, it was stated, including talks in 
“nicture form” by pupils on assigned topics, in connection 
with a stereopticon lantern operated by a fellow pupil. 


Announce Faculty for Cornell 
Summer School 


The thirty-seventh summer session of Cornell Univer- 
sity, which will open June 30, will have on its teaching 
staff thirty professors from as many colleges and universi- 
ties, in addition to regular members of the faculty, ac- 
cording to Prof. Riverda H. Jordan, director of the 
summer session. Members of the teaching staff coming 
from other universities include the following: 

History—Prof. Henry E. Bourne, Western Reserve 
University; Prof. Frank H. Hodder, University of Kan- 
sas; and Prof. Horace Kidger, head of the department of 
social studies in Newton, Mass. 

Government—Prof. Robert A. MacKay, Eric Dennis 
memorial professor of. government and political science, 
Dalhousie University. 

Economics—Dr. Robert Redfield, University of Chicago. 

Education—Prof. William C. Ruediger, dean of Teach- 
ers College, George Washington University; Dr. Wendell 
S. Brooks, president of Courier College, Chicago; and Dr. 
C. D. Champlin, professor of education, Pennsylvania 
State College. 

Physics—Dr. William F. G. Swann, director of the 
Bartol Research Foundation, Franklin Institute, Philadel- 
phia; Prof. Robert E. Loving, Richmond College; and 
Carl A. Zeller, of the public schools of Columbus, Ohio. 

Music—Dr. W. G. Whittaker, professor of music, Arm- 
strong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, England; and Prof. 
Paul J. Weaver, director of music, University of North 
Carolina. 

Physical Education—Dr. R. G. Clapp, professor of 
physical education, University of Nebraska; Dr. William 
L. Anderson, supervisor of physical training, Stuyvesant 
High School, New York City; and Jean M. Gélas, director 
of physical education, Hamilton College. 

Public Speaking—Prof. Everett L. Hunt, Swarthmore; 
Prof. Walter H. Stainton, professor of public speaking, 
Dartmouth; and Dr. Marvin T. Herrick, assistant pro- 
fessor of public speaking, University of Pittsburgh. 

The Classics—Dr. Roy J. Deferrari, professor of Latin, 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 

Geography and Geology—Dr. Collier Cobb, professor of 
geology, University of North Carolina; Prof. Henry 


Leighton, professor of geology, University of Pittsburgh; 


Dr. Jesse P. Rowe, professor of geology, University of 
Montana; and Prof. M. H. Stow, Washington and Lee 
University. 

Romance Languages—Albert LeRebeller, French mas- 
ter, Culver Military Academy, Culver, Ind.; and Levi 
Wencelins, instructor in French, New York University. 

English—Dr. Guy S. Greene, assistant professor of 
English, University of Pittsburgh. 

Psychology—Dr. Harry Helson, assistant professor of 
psychology, University of Kansas. 

Fine Arts—Forrest F. Stark, instructor, Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts. 





Plan Increasing Appropriations 


for Vocational Education 


An appropriation of $500,000 for the promotion of vo- 
cational education in the several states for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1929, would be provided for in a bill by 
Representative Reed of Dunkirk, N. Y., on which the 
House Committee on Education in executive session March 
21 ordered a favorable report. 

For each year thereafter for eleven years, a sum ex- 
ceeding by $500,000 the sum appropriated for each preced- 
ing year, and annually thereafter a permanent authoriza- 
tion of $6,000,000 would also be provided. 

One-half of such a sum would be allotted to the states 
in the proportion that their farm population bears to the 
total farm population of the United States, exclusive of 
the territories and insular possessions, according to the 
last census preceding the end of the fiscal year in which 
the allotment was made, and would be used for the sal- 
aries of teachers, supervisors, and directors of agricultural 
subjects in such states. 

The remaining half would be allotted to the states in the 
proportion that their rural population bears to the total 
rural population of the United States, exclusive of the 
territories and insular possessions, according to the last 
census preceding the end of the fiscal year in which the 
allotment was made, and would be used for the salaries 
of the teachers, supervisors, and directors of home eco- 
nomics in such states, and the development and improve- 
ment of this subject. 





Teach Alien Mothers English 
in Home Classes 


Instruction in English in their own homes has been 
provided for foreign mothers in Pittsburgh by the board 
of education, it was stated orally, March 14, at the Bu- 
reau of Education, Department of the Interior. Groups 
are formed to meet in different homes and short lessons 
on various topics are given once a week by specially 
trained teachers. 

Books and working materials are furnished by the 
board of education. 

An effort is made to acquaint the mothers with educa- 
tional and welfare facilities of the city, community 
houses, libraries, health clinics in hospitals, mothers’ 
meetings in schools, and other community agencies. 
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The School 
Library 


has become an integral part of present 
day essential school equipment. It is 
important to the school official to 
know that he can put his library re- 
quirements into our hands with the 
feeling that the orders will be cared 
for completely and correctly to the last 
detail. s# We specialize in the library 
branch of the book business, handling 
library orders from many hundreds of 
School Boards and Colleges from all 
parts of the country. s# Satisfactory 
service and liberal discounts. # Send 
us your next order, large or small, and 
avail yourself of the advantages which 
we offer to your Board. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Library Department 


5 333 E. Ontario Street - - - Chicago 
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Special Rates 
to Teachers 


During Vacation Months 


An Ideal Place 
for Recuperation 


DIETETIC and 
HYGIENIC METHODS 


Write for 
FREE Literature 


The Tilden Health School 


3205 West Fairview Place 
Denver, Colorado 
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SINGLE ACTING FLOOR CHECKS 
No. 20 AND No. 25 








Have long been conceded a logical solution of the 
operating problem on fine entrance and _ vestibule 
doors. 


Well designed interior doors that have to be self 
closing are worth the same consideration. 

Years of conscientious effort in the development 
of improved mechanisms in builders’ hardware make | 
it possible for us to offer architects and builders 

| 
! 





suitable floor checks for either single or double 
acting doors. 


Circular upon request 


} 
| 
| THE OSCAR C. RIXSON CO. | 
| 


4450 CARROLL AVE. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 101 PARK AVE., N. Y. 
































ENGAGE SCHOOL NURSES, 
_ PHYSICIANS, DENTISTS NOW 
| Aznoe’s Available List Includes: 


School Nurses: (A) American Protestant, age 36, 

registered Minnesota; BS Columbia. Over ten 
| years’ experience all branches School Nursing. 
| Asks $2,000. Worth more. (B) Registered 

Nurse, graduate State Teachers College; post 
graduate training. Seven years’ Public Health 
and School experience. Seeks middle-west posi- 
tion paying $200. (C) Registered Nurse, age 
40, over 13 years’ Public Health and School 
Hr Wants position, Indiana or adjacent. 
150. 


School Physician: AB Michigan; MD 1919, age 
35, specialized in School work; two years in ex- 
cellent school system, seeks appointment north. 
High recommendations. 


School Dentists: (A) Woman, DDS, age 23, li- 
censed Pennsylvania; over a year in leading Indi- 
ana school, desires Pennsylvania appointment. 
(B) Male, DDS Harvard, age 27, post graduate 
and later in charge of department at Forsyth’s; 
dental Roentgenology at Harvard. Desires west- 
ern opening. 


No. 1801 





CENTRAL REGISTRY for NURSES 
30 North Michigan Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The NATION’S SCHOOLS 





In the Educational Field 








ROBERT M. DAUGHERTY, principal of the Men- 
dota High School, Mendota, Va., died recently. 
He had also served as principal of the high 
schools at Appalachia, Abingdon, and Pearis- 
burg, Va. 


DONALD A. MURRAY, principal of the Mason 
High School, Mason, Mich., was recently elected 
to succeed CARL E. DEMERRIT, who has resigned 
as superintendent of schools, Mason. 


IVAN MAXON, principal of the Whitten High 
School, Whitten, Iowa, was recently elected to 
succeed ELMER D. SHERRILL, who resigned as su- 
perintendent of schools, Liscomb, Iowa. 


H. R. HINSHAW, superintendent of schools, 
Alta, Iowa, recently resigned that position and 
has been succeeded by L. A. CLARK of Shelburne, 
Minn. 


W. T. GLASSCOCK, superintendent of the San 
Mateo Union High School District, San Mateo, 
Calif., recently resigned that position. 


CHARLES OBYE was recently named to succeed 
J. L. MAZINGER, who has resigned as superintend- 
ent of schools, College Springs, Iowa. 


DORSE DUNLAP, principal of the Tucumcari 
High School, Tucumcari, N. M., has been elected 
superintendent of schools, Checotah, Okla., ef- 
fective August 1. 


Dr. H. LAMAR CrosBy, professor of Greek at 
the University of Pennsylvania, has been appoint- 
ed dean of the graduate school to succeed DR. 
HERMAN V. AMES, resigned. 


Dr. ALFRED H. UPHAM, former president of the 
University of Idaho, was inaugurated as president 
of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, February 10. 


ELMER D. SHERRILL, superintendent of schools, 
Liscomb, Iowa, for the past five years, recently 
tendered his resignation. 


PROF. FRANK W. WILLIAMS, superintendent of 
schools, Huntsville, Ala., died recently in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., following several weeks’ illness. 


K. D. WALDO, for fourteen years principal of 
the East Aurora High School, East Aurora, IIl., 
has been promoted to the superintendency of the 
East Aurora schools, succeeding C. M. BARDWELL, 
who will have an emeritus service connection with 
the board of education. 


FLORENCE E. WELLS, Emmetsburg, Iowa, was 
recently elected to succeed GERTRUDE THORNVALL 
as county superintendent of schools, Palo Alto 
County, Iowa. 


W. T. LOGIN, superintendent of schools, Crom- 
well, Okla., who was dismissed by the school 
board, has been temporarily reinstated by the 
courts. 


Dr. CLOYD HECK MARTIN was inaugurated as 
president of George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C., at the midwinter convocation, 
February 22. 


JOHN H. EISENHAUER, co-principal of the Sen- 
ior High School, Reading, Pa., and principal of 
the Reading Boys’ High School, recently accepted 
the position of associate professor of education at 
Bucknell University, and director of the summer 
school and extension work. 


JAMES L. MEADER, principal of the New Haven 
Normal School, New Haven, Conn., has been cho- 
sen president of Russell Sage College to succeed 
ELIZA KELLAS, who has served since the college 
opened in 1916. The appointment will become ef- 
fective in August. 


Dr. ERNEST E. COLE, counsel to the New York 
state education department since July, 1922, has 
been appointed deputy commissioner of education 
by the New York State Board of Regents. He will 
continue to serve as counsel with the added duties 
of deputy commissioner, succeeding the late 
FRANK B. GILBERT, who also held both offices. 


ALBERT F. WALSMAN has recently been ap- 
pointed business director of the public-school sys- 
tem of Indianapolis. 


H. E. ROBINSON was recently re-elected super- 
intendent of schools, Ponder, Texas. 


Mrs. BESSIE BOLTON, for several years princi- 
pal of the Portola School, Redwood City, Calif., 
has recently resigned. 


GEORGE T. BERRY, county superintendent of 
schools, Butte County, Calif., recently resigned, 
and J. E. PARTRIDGE has been appointed to succeed 
to that position. 


GEORGE M. CHILD was recently re-elected super- 
intendent of schools, Salt Lake City, for a two- 
year term. 
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Partial List of Important New 


Laboratory Furniture Contracts 


awarded to Kewaunee since Jan. 1, 1928 





40) Carloads a a, 


Architects, STEWARDSON & PAGE, Philadelphia. 


YALE UNIVERSITY, SCHOOL OF MEDI- 
1 7 Carloads CINE, New Haven, Conn. 


Architect, HENRY C. PELTON, New York. 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. 
1 0) Carloads Architect, J. FREDERICK LARSEN, Hanover, N. H. 


C l d UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, MEDICAL 
8 arlioads COLLEGE, Charlottesville, Va. 
Architects, COOLIDGE, SHEPLEY, BULLFINCH & ABBOTT, Boston. 
| UNIVERSITY OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
6 Carloads Morgantown, W. Va. 
Architects, DAvis, DUNLAP & BARNEY, Philadelphia. 


ALTON COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOL, 
6 Carloads Alton, Ill. 


Architects, ROYER, DANELY & SMITH, Urbana, III. 


LONGFELLOW JR. HIGH SCHOOL, 
6 Carloads Flint, Mich. 


Architects, MALCOMSON & HIGGINBOTHAM, Detroit. 


MILWAUKEE DOWNER COLLEGE, 
6 Carloads Milwaukee, Wis. 
Architects, VAN RYN & DE GELLEKE, Milwaukee, Wis. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, CHEMIS- 
4 Carloads TRY BUILDING, Madison, Wis. 


Architect, ARTHUR PEABODY, Madison, Wis. 


These Awards total more than $450,000. Our manufacturing 
capacity is in excess of $200,000 a month. 


Chicago Office: LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


25 E. Jackson Blvd. C. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. New York Office: 
1511 Kimball Bldg. 228 Lincoln St. Kewaunee, Wis. 70 Fifth Avenue 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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The NATION’S SCHOOLS 





In the Educational Field 





E. D. GRIZZEL of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia has been re-appointed chairman of the Com- 
mission on Secondary Schools of the Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland. 


GRACE E. HANDSBURY, assistant principal of 
the Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y., has been 
selected dean of Russell Sage College to succeed 
KATHERINE KELLAS, resigned. 


THOMAS G. COFFEE, superintendent of schools, 
Fairport, N. Y., was recently elected president 
of the Monroe County Teachers’ Association. 


WARREN P. NORTON, supervising principal of 
schools, Sharpsville, Pa., has recently been elected 
superintendent of schools, Meadville, Pa. H. E. 
PEBLY has been elected to succeed him in the 
former position. 


DR. BENJAMIN T. MARSHALL recently resigned 
as president of the Connecticut Women’s College, 
New London, Conn. 


W. R. HARRISON, superintendent of schools, 
Montgomery, Ala., will become superintendent of 
city and county schools of Montgomery County 
under the unified system which becomes effective 
July 1. T. L. HEAD, acting superintendent of 
county schools, will become assistant superintend- 
ent under the new regime. 


Dr. OSCAR A. TINGELSTAD recently accepted the 
appointment as president of the Pacific Lutheran 
College, Parkland, Wash., succeeding REv. O. J. 
ORDAL, resigned. 


Pror. E. B. LAUDENSLAGER, supervising prin- 
cipal of the Hatfield joint consolidated school, 
Hatfield, Pa., was recently re-elected for a three- 
vear term. 


CHESTER F. MILLER, for the past six years su- 
perintendent of schools, Galesburg, IIl., was 
recently appointed superintendent of schools, Sag- 
inaw, Mich., effective July 1. He succeeds HaAr- 
OLD STEELE as superintendent. 


NATHAN J. LOWE, principal of the Tottenville 
elementary school, Staten Island, N. Y., for the 
past thirty-five years, was elected principal of 
the Tottenville High School at a recent meeting 
of the board of education. He will retain his old 


position in addition to the new appointment. 


FRANK C. KETLER, superintendent of schools, 
Midland, Pa., for the past ten years, has ten- 
dered his resignation, effective June 1. 


CHARLES M. KING, principal of the Long- 
meadow Junior High School, Longineadow, Mass., 
recently resigned to become headmaster at Pem- 
broke School, Kansas City, Mo. 


EARL A. ANIBAL was recently elected superin- 
tendent of schools, Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


RuFus O. ANSLEY, principal of the Alexander 
City High School, Alexander City, Ala., for the 
past six years, was recently re-elected for an- 
other one-year term. 


OLIVE YEOMAN was recently named assistant 
principal of the high school operated in conjunc- 
tion with the Kansas State Teachers College, 
Hayes, Kan. 


Dr. THOMAS F. KENNEDY, principal of the 
South Side High School, Newark, N. J., died 
recently. 


ELIZABETH §. CREIGHTON, founder of the 
Dwight School for Girls, Englewood, N. J., and 
principal of that school for the past forty years, 
died recently. 


Dr. DANIEL O. S. LOWELL, formerly head- 
master of Roxbury Latin School, Boston, died 
recently at the age of seventy-seven. 


B. L. HANSELMAN is the new supervising prin- 
cipal of the schools at Auburndale, Fla. 


ProF. MIRA BIGELOW WILSON, director of re- 
ligious and social work and assistant professor 
in the department of religion and biblical litera- 
ture at Smith College, has been elected principal 
of Northfield Seminary, East Northfield, Mass. 


R. P. VAUGHAN was recently re-elected county 
superintendent of schools, Lorain County, Ohio. 


WILLIAM M. SPUHLER, principal of Zion Lu- 
theran Parochial School, Akron, Ohio, died 
recently. 


W. D. HARRISON has been appointed director of 
athletics at the University of Pittsburgh, succeed- 
ing ELMER F. BLAKESLEE, resigned. 


ELMER W. JORDAN, superintendent of schools, 
Spencerville, Ohio, was recently re-elected for a 
three-year term. 
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Maple Floors 
in Color 


With fadeless penetratin 
stains recently developed, 
hard Maple Floors are now 
made to take a variety of 
beautiful, lasting color fin- 
ishes—gpening up entirely 
new possibilities for attrac- 
tive J ate effects Stan- 
dard finishes made only by 
The Marietta Paint & Color 
Co., Marietta, Ohio, as 
follows 

Early American, Spanish Brown, Autumn 
Brown, Silver Gray, Dove Gray, Royal 
Blue, Pastel Groen, Orchsd. Seal Black, 
Nateral 


Write for free booklet, **The New 


Color Enchantment in, Hard 


Maple Floors.” 


© 


School health authorities,now recog- 
nize a direct relationship between 
attendance records and floors.Cold, 
rigid floors, they say, mean chilled 
feet—fatigue—increased absences. 


Fortunately, one flooring material 
combines warm, dry, cushioning 
comfort with the qualities of last- 
ing wear which school use demands 
—Northern Hard Maple. 


This resilient flooring material 
is remarkably tough-fibred and 
tight-grained. It will not sliver or 
splinter. Scuffing, youthful feet and 
the moving of equipment simply 
make it smoother with time. 





Z hessuse the floor beneath 
his feet is warm, dry,resilient.clean 


Northern Hard Maple actually out- 
wears stone! 


Maple, moreover, because of its 
permanent smoothness, is excep- 
tionally easy to keepclean. It offers 
no open lodging places for dust and 
germ-laden dirt to collect. And it 
permits quick, simple, permanent 
anchorage for seats. 


Hundreds of schoolboards have 
been guided by these facts in select- 
ing flooring. They have chosen 
Maple for schoolrooms, corridors, 
gymnasiums, assembly halls. Con- 
vad gs architect about Northern 


Hard Maple. 


Let our Service and Research Department asstst you 
with your flooring problems. Write us. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSN. 
1797 McCormick Building 


Chicago 








Guaranteed Floorings 


The letters MF MA on Maple, Beech or Birch flooring signify that 
the flooring is standardized and guaranteed by the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Association, whose members must attain and main- 
tain the highest standards of manufacture and adhere to manu- 
facturing and grading rules which economically conserve these 


remarkable woods. This trade-mark is for your M a MM A 
protection. Look for it on the flooring you use. 











Floor with Maple: 
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The NATION’S SCHOOLS 





In the Educational Field 





DEAN W. J. BANKES of Teachers College, Uni- 
versity of Akron, Akron, Ohio, was recently ap- 
pointed a member of the committee of five to co- 
operate with the state department of education in 
the study of teacher-training problems in Ohio. 


GEORGE C. BERRY, county superintendent of 
schools, Franklin County, Ohio, was recently re- 
elected for a three-year term. 


KENNETH R. MCCALMAN, principal of the Ny- 
ack High School, Nyack, N. Y., was recently 
appointed by the board of education to succeed 
HOMER J. WIGHTMAN, who has resigned as super- 
intendent of schools. 


Dr. HARVEY NATHANIEL DAVIS, professor of 
mechanical engineering at Harvard University, 
has been selected as president of the Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J., succeeding 
the late DR. ALEXANDER C. HUMPHREYS, who had 
retained that position for twenty-five years. 


ERNEST WITHALL, former city school purchas- 
ing agent of Chicago, was recently elected busi- 
ness manager by the board of education. JOHN 
E. BYRNES, who was the former business man- 
ager, has been appointed director of personnel. 


E. H. PATTISON was recently re-elected county 
superintendent of schools, Clermont County, Ohio, 
for a two-year term. 


L. B. PENDERGRAPH, principal of the Thomas 
Jefferson and Fifth Street schools, Portsmouth, 
Va., recently resigned to accept a position as su- 
perintendent of schools, Mount Airy, N. C. Liz- 
ZIE TOWNSEND has been named as principal of 
both schools for the remainder of the school year. 





Freshman Week Aids in Transition 
to College Life 


The practice of giving special attention to 
freshmen at colleges and universities to make 
transition from home to college life less abrupt, 
is growing among institutions of higher learning. 
Activities promoted for the welfare of the student 
include regulations for both physical and mental 
health, and regulations covering certain con- 
ventions. 

Freshman week, inaugurated some years ago, 
has spread rapidly during the period. Originally 
adopted as an experimental means of making the 
transition less abrupt, it is being accepted and 


used almost as a standard phase in university and 
college procedure. 

A study on the status of freshman week among 
eighty-four institutions with the largest enroll- 
ments shows that twenty-seven had experience 
with freshman week and that twenty-one had 
definitely set a date for inaugurating it. The 
growth of this practice among these eighty-four 
universities is shown by the fact that in 1922 
freshman week was inaugurated in one univer- 
sity; in 1923, in three; in 1924, in eight; in 1925, 
in fifteen ; in 1926, in twenty, and in 1927, in two. 

The extensive attempt by Yale University to 
develop a freshman year has proved very success- 
ful at that institution. The scholarship of the 
class has been raised and the percentage of those 
dropped for academic reasons has decreased from 
10.9 per cent to 8.5 per cent. 

While there seems to be a greatly increased 
interest in the entire freshman year on the part 
of many institutions, none, so far as known, has 
imitated Yale in formal organization. The in- 
terest in the freshman year and in the individual 
freshman is elsewhere expressed by more atten- 
tion to his relationships with the faculty and with 
other students. 

At the University of Illinois, for instance, 
every freshman, senior, foreign student, and stu- 
dent on probation is given a faculty adviser. 
Similar special attention is given at other institu- 
tions in guiding him through his courses and in 
offering him opportunity for personal advice and 
assistance. 





Mexico Adds to Rural School 
Facilities 

An additional 1,384 rural schools will be estab- 
lished throughout Mexico during 1928, according 
to the record approved by President Calles. Mex- 
ico had 3,433 institutions of this type in operation 
during 1927, thus providing a total of 4,817 by 
January 1, 1929. The number of school inspec- 
tors, to increase teaching efficiency, will be raised 
from ninety-three to 117. The results which 
have been obtained thus far from rural schools 
have been gratifying, according to the Secretariat 
of Public Education, and with the added number 
of schools the illiteracy among the indigenous 
population of Mexico will be materially decreased. 
The rural schools work primarily with the igno- 
rant country class, chiefly Indians. 
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Room in the Smethwick 
School in Birmingham, 


. England, wh h 
parte Colleges and markable health value in 
Vita Glass was so clearly 


Universities having in- | proven. 
firmaries and hospitals will How Vita Glass increased weight 


find a practical use for The | added to height decreased illness and 


MoperRN HospiTtaAL YEAR sheses ot Geatih Ig Seikeiaak al 
BOOK, 8th Edition, 1928. f English pupils . . Read about it. 








This annual reference vol- ERE is a_ school in en again. Here are the 
° ° : Smethwick . . in the figures ! 
ume, with its 905 pages, 1S | heart of England’s smoky In the Vitaglazed room 
the one complete guide to the Midlands . . . where fac- pupils made an average gain 
tory chimneys fill the air of 6.11 pounds each—in the 
problems of hospital plan- with murk . . . where the other. 2.83 pounds The gain 
- . ° sun’s rays that reach the : cate ane var 
ning, equipment, organiza- ground are not too plentiful. a ia ype enti 
| tion and purchasing. It will ee test was per- due to illness was decreased 
‘ 7 oO . more than 40 per cent. 
| serve an indispensable pur- Two. schoolrooms were Vita Glass 1 , - 
| pose, for it combines in one used. Each filled with boys ary glass but it admite, in 
, eg between nine and_ cleven — ee ee 
| volume essential and de- years old. Each with boys Sha cut by ordinary 
. of the s: tal 1 phy- nga . ” 
tailed reference to the many Xp ong ye ee 
considerations of this phase room had windows of Vita Let us send you full in- 
| ‘i Glass—the other, ordinary formation about the cost, in- 
| of school service. window glass. The weights stallation and advantages of 
and heights of the boys in Vita Glass. Address Vita- 
} both rooms were taken. Ten glass Corporation, 50 East 
months later, they were tak- 42nd St., New York City. 


The price of The YEAR 
BOOK is $2.50, delivery free. 
This New Edition has just \ ) * 

been released and is now ITA (GLASS 
ready for immediate distribu- . £ me B 6 te Oe 


tion. Send your order to— Bech pane is cut to cise 
and bears the trade mark label 





THE MODERN HOSPITAL PUBLISHING Co. Vitaglass Corporation, Dept. D-4, 
o— 50 East 42nd Street, — 
660 Cass Street New York City. = 


. Please send me more complete data on Vita 
Chicago Tll. Glass in actual use, with special reference to 
? its benefits in schools. 


SF ee eT re Te eee ee 


hincainsecaarmcesaaniaiaenneinais we aaa hassel tiniest aieaiinail = _ OND 6. wes bscntesecdnddecspecesoseeataens —&> 


EE ee ee mee eee ee 
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Scenery 





Asbestos curtains, 
Velour curtains 


and 


Stage scenery for your 


Auditorium stage. 


Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has 
placed us in a position to know 
the particular requirements for 
your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative. 


Twin City Scenic Company 


2819 Nicollet Ave., 2310 Cass Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 








Building a School? 


Don’t fail to learn more about Sound-Proof- 
ing. Send for interesting engineering data 
on sound-proofing some of the newest mod- 
ern schools. 


Schools 
Colleges 
Gymnasiums 
Hospitals 

. Theatres 

” Churches 
Clubs 

Office Bldgs. 
Lodges 





CEILINGS, FLOORS and WALLS 


The isolation of sound waves by the 

Hundreds Stevens method is a proven engineering 

f the most success. The mere filling of walls, ceil- 

0 € most ings and floors with any one or a com- 

modern bination of sound absorbing products, 

buildings has failed to satisfactorily solve noise 

. problems. Stevens Sound-Proofing de- 

notse-ProO- vices and scientifically proved methods, 

tected with which include necessary changes in 

ventilation flues, are 50 Benge + _— 

even the operation of bowling alleys be- 

STEVENS neath playhouses is no longer consid- 

Sound-Proof ered an impossible combination. 

Our engineering department will 
cheerfully advise with you, 
without the least obligation. 


STEVENS SOUND-PROOFING COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers and Manufacturers 


407 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


Engineering 

















TWO MACHINES IN ONE 


HIS new machine, designed and manufactured by 

the Gallmeyer & Livingston Company, is the Motor 

on Arbor Saw and the Bight Inch Jointer all in 
one. 
You can readily see the great advantage to schools in 
having a single machine serving a dual purpose. 
saves floor space, cuts operating cost in two, eliminates 
belts, belt replacements, and gears that are often dan- 
gerous when students are operating. 
It will operate from any light socket, or if preferred 
can be furnished with power line motor. In every re- 
spect this new machine is exactly suited for schools. 
A machine no school can afford to be without. We 
will gladly give you any additional information on re- 
quest. Get the facts about Gallmeyer & Livingston’s 
new Combination Motor on Arbor Saw and Eight Inch 
Jointer. 


GALLMEYER & LIVINGSTON CO. 


116 Straight Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 

















SANISTEEL 
Movable Chair 
Desks 


FOR LESS MONEY 





THAN THE 
OLD STYLE 
Cee Tee $4.95 
Medium ......... 4.80 
NE doe S-erese tacos 4.65 


We produced the first steel desk and other 
school furniture made of sanitary steel. Our 
products are still in the lead for sanitation and 
correct posture. 


For 
First Aid 
and 
Hospital 
Room. 


Send for 
Cata- 
logue. 


COLUMBIA Ste 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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SEDGWICK 


DUMB 
WAITERS 


AND 


ELEVATORS 


The new Sedgwick 
Type “FDCG" Geared 
Automatic Brake Dumb 
Waiters are designed for 
school, college, and simi- 
lar service where average 
loads range from twenty- 
five to seventy-five 
pounds and _ occasional 
loads up to two hundred 
pounds. 


Other Sedgwick Outfits 
are suitable for other re- 
quirements. 








Write for New Catalog 
and Consult our Service 
Department. 





Type “F D C G” 


Sedgwick Machine Works 


165 West 15th Street NEW YORK 


Manufacturers of Ash Hoists, Sidewalk Elevators, Trunk 
Lifts, Etc. 








| Aldrich & Aldrich 


| Manufacturers of 


~ Women’s Clothing | 
for the 
Gymnasium 


also 


Cotton Tank Suits 





Now is the time to 
place your 
order for Fall 


Send for Catalog 


Office and Salesroom 


1857 Milwaukee Ave. 
Chicago 








| ‘ : ESTABLISHED 1912 
| Knicker and Waist 





































One of 120 «installa 


pn A 
Next Month 
Next Year 


ions in one district. 
Also used in 200 other 
school districts in the 
same State. 


TOMORROW 








alwa 7 s 
comes when 
least ex- 
pected and 
the burden 
of responsi- 
bility will 
rest on the 
school 
board. 

The best 
Fire Escape 
is the one 
‘that pro- 
tects against 
panic as 
well as fire. 
Send for In- 
teresting Book 
This book tells 
the rigid tests 
that influence 
the seal of ap- 
proval of the 
Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. Ask 
for it. 


POTTER MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 
1861 Conway Building Chicago 


Manufacturers of the only Fire Escape 
approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories 










Built for 
two- or three-C 
story buildings 
Four schools in Nebraska 
alone had fires. The pupils 
escaped safely through Potter 
Tubular Slides. 

Hundreds in use in 38 
states, some for the past 15 
years. The only fire escape 
(with service records) ap- 
proved by the Underwrit- 
ers’ Laboratories. 











Stendesddaed Band Ditinus 
Are Interchangeable 


When you lose a mem- 
ber of your school band 
his or her Cape Uniform 
can be used by the suc- 
ceeding member—usually 
without alteration. That 
is ONE reason why Stand- 
ard-ized Cape Unitorms 
for Bands are most eco- 
nomical. 


Made in any combination of 
colors with cap to match. 


Send for samples, stating class 
colors 


aw g 





STANDARD APPAREL CO. 


Manufacturers 
1227 Prospect Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Are You Getting the Maximum from 
The NATION’S SCHOOLS? 


A Suggestion from the Publisher te Our Administrator Audience 


MONG the many letters of commendation and suggestion that followed the premier 
A of this magazine was one of particular pertinence to this page. It had to do with 
the question of noise as an irritating factor disturbing concentration which had 
bothered a certain administrator. But his answer had been found in the advertising 
rather than the editorial pages. And this answer resulted in an inquiry, a conscientious 
survey by the advertiser of conditions troubling the administrator, and incidentally a 
purchase—or a sale. 


There are similar answers to other administrative problems throughout the advertising 
pages of The NATION’s SCHOOLS. In fact, until you have read the magazine from cover 
to cover, you have not obtained the maximum of benefit and help you should derive from 
it. For instance, the following excerpts have been selected at random from this month’s 
issue. 


“It has long been a matter of common know!- 
edge among engineers that the amount of 


“School health authorities now recognize a 
direct relationship between attendance records 
and floors. 





radiation estimated for the coldest weather of 
a heating season was excessive for the re- 
quirements of the mild temperatures which 
prevail through 95% of the usual heating 
season.” 


* * ” 


“As the photographic plate is sensitive even 
to minute amounts of light, so the child is a 
very susceptible organism, reacting to and in- 
fluenced by every factor in the school environ- 
ment. In his most impressionable years, how 
important is the inculeation of correct health 
habits!” 


Cold, rigid floors, they say, mean 
chilled feet—fatigue—increased absences.” 
* * * 


“The physical body is a machine. It must be 
run according to the rules or it will not run 
long. One of the rules is that it must fre- 
quently have restful sleep. The nervous sys- 
tem is like a battery that, every so often, must 
be recharged. Sound sleep recharges it.” 

*« * * 


“Every noise that disturbs students uses up 
valuable energy, and induces early fatigue. 
This lowers the quality 








* 


of school-work they are 












able to do, as well as the 












“When you install the (RE ee uantity.” 
‘keystone’ of a chemical | i= poalbirn: The hb, ’ of * ok x 
laboratory —the drain 


be sure that this 
material will give perfect 
and permanent service, in- 


lines 











NATIO 
CHOOL 


NS Only those offering 
approved products or 


services for schools are 








stead of being a _ never- 
ending source of trouble 


: 





invited to use the 
advertising pages of 








and expense.” 








The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS. 
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Every School Should 
Have a Band 


From the standpoint of mind 
training alone music study has 
been ranked with mathematics by 
such eminent educators as Charles 
W. Eliot. 


Add to this the morale-building 
effect of the band, the wholesome 
group spirit which it fosters not 
only among members, but in the 
entire student body, and you have 
potent reasons for a band in ev- 
ery school. 


Now Every School Can 
Have a Band 


With beginners it is possible to 
have a playing band, ready for a 
complete concert, in 90 days from 
the first rehearsal. 


Conn will arrange all details. Our 
half-century experience in organ- 
izing and equipping bands is avail- 
able, free. Easy finance plans for 
complete equipment of individual 
instruments. 


We shall be glad to give details of 


our plan to anyone interested, 
without obligation. Write our Band 
Service Department, now, 


C. G. CONN, LTD. 


491 Conn Bldg. Elkhart, Ind. 


QNN 


INSTRUMENTS 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
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HE choice of Wright Rubber Tile 

for school corridors, class rooms and 
assembly reflects good judgment be- 
cause— 


While it fulfills every requirement of 
any and all other flooring materials it 
has certain outstanding advantages. 


First—Wright Rubber Tile is long lived 
—Even under the severest service it out- 
lasts any other type of floor except per- 
haps marble. 


Second—It is cleanly—The smooth 
grainless surface is easily cleaned— 
You always have a sanitary floor. 


Third—The golden virtue of silence is 
assured by Wright Rubber Tile. It ab- 
sorbs the sounds of hurrying feet and 
scraping chairs. 


Fourth—Color patterns in endless 
variety may be had. You can match any 
general decorative scheme perfectly with 
this modern floor. 


Fifth—When you compare costs Wright 
Rubber Tile is in a favorable position 
and over a period of years will show de- 
cided economies. 


And so we could go on—reason after 
reason why Wright Rubber Tile has ad- 
vantages that fit it particularly to 
school floors. The proof lies with the 
large number of schools and institutions 
in which this modern floor is making 
good day after day. A list of school in- 
stallations, a color chart and other in- 
teresting material will be sent on re- 
quest. Write. 


WRIGHT RUBBER 
PRODUCTS CO. 


Dept. N. 5S. RACINE, WIS. 





Wright Rubber Tile installation—Building for architecture and 
kindred subjects—University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 
Chas. A. Platt, New York, Architect. 

James M. White, Urbana, University of Illinois, Architect. 


The Ideal School Floor 
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Here Is a Desk that will make 


Better Schools 


The illustration shows a “National” School Desk 
equipped with the famous Moeser Extended Arm Top. 

By the use of the Moeser Extended Arm on National 
Desks we obviate all necessity for the pupil twisting in 
the seat and facing the light in order to secure support 
for the arm when writing. 

Support for the arm is afforded when pupil is facing 
the front, with full support for the back when writing. 
Better penmanship is a result, with less fatigue and 
nervous strain. 

This feature tends to foster correct posture, is more 
comfortable and convenient, and greatly increases the 
usable writing and working surface. 

The Moeser Supporting Arm Top can be furnished with 
any National School Desk. 

We should like to supply you with complete information 
on this distinct advance in school seating. Write us for 
circulars, etc. 


The National School Equipment Co. 


Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 
Port Washington, Wisconsin 








Moeser Extended Arm Top 


Supt. W. J. Hamilton, Oak Park, Ill, wrete: “The 
Moeser arm rest on the desks is the best thing that we 
have found to insure correct posture, and the pupils 
assure us that the seats are more comfortable and more 
convenient for desk work through the addition of this 
arm rest.” 

















The May Issue 


WALTER S. MONROE, Professor of Education 
at the University of Wisconsin, will dis- 
cuss the growth and limitations of ob- 
jective methods in education. 


FRANK W. BALLOU, 
Schools, Washington, D. C., will have an 
enlightening story on the reasons for in- 
creased education costs. 


Superintendent of 


ARTHUR B. MOEHLMAN of the School of 
Education, University of Michigan, will 
outline the problems encountered in plan- 
ning, constructing and operating the 
Grosse Point High School. 





W. C. BECHTOLD, 
of Recreation, Evanston, Illinois, will 
present important facts on year-round 
child recreation and school playgrounds. 


Superintendent, Bureau 





These are a few of the many out- 
standing articles to be found in the 
coming issue. All school administra- 
tors will find practical value in these 
authoritative discussions. 


The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


660 Cass Street Chicago 












































































| RATES 

| $2.00 to $5.00 

| Featuring— 
Central Location 


Large Comfortable Rooms 
Spacious Lobby 


Marble Coffee Shop 
| TABLE D'HOTE 

Lunch . «oe « 2 o 75 

Dinner . « 
Also A la Carte Service 
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c Announcing 


the World: s Greatest 


The new Van Range Com- 
pany plant is practically 
a city in itself. The main 
building is 440 feet long 
and 370 wide and has a 
ayer Fg a of approxi- 
mately 250,000 square feet. 


= 





The New Factory of The John Van Range Co. 
Oakley, Cincinnati, Ohio 


AN EQUIPMENT for School Cafeterias and ing organized to make use of machines and methods 

Kitchens will now be produced in this great of the most advanced character known today. 

new factory with vastly increased capacity and with Mass production! Scientific precision! Machines 

scientific manufacturing facilities many years in With uncanny human cleverness! Laboratories for 

advance of any ever used before. research! Workmen whose craftsmanship is a 
. tradition of generations! 

The John Van Range Company now manufac- All of these are devoted to raising the famous Van 
turing Kitchen and Restaurant Equipment for all — grandard of Quality to even greater heights than 
The ALBERT PICK-BARTH Companies is oper- ever before. And now, in addition, Van Equip- 
ating on a scale that dwarfs anything ever done ment is sold and engineered by The ALBERT 
before in this line of business. Their new building PICK-BARTH Companies—sponsored by the most 
contains over a quarter of a million square feet of | able, widespread and authoritative engineering 
floor area—a masterful piece of industrial engineer- organization in the country. 





’ If interested in any type of School Cafeteria—whether complete 
equipment or minor replacements—our engineers will gladly con- 
) sult with you. This service is entirely without obligation, of course. 
THE ALBERT PICK-BARTH COMPANIES 
ALBERT PICK & COMPANY L. BARTH & CO., Inc. 
208-224 W. Randolph St., Chicago, III. 32 Cooper Square, New York, N. Y. 


THE JOHN VAN RANGE CO., Cincinnati, Ohio, Manufacturing Division 





VAN KITCHEN EQUIPMENT FOR ECONOMY—DEPENDABILITY— LONG LIFE 
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COLLARS 
AND CUFFS 


for 


BRAND 





Senior Class 
Gowns 


also for 


Uniforms 


Write 
fora 
STYLE FOLDER 


and 


PRICE LIST 


WE SELL DIRECT 
TO CLASSES AND 
SCHOOLS 


ESTIMATES PROMPTLY SUBMITTED ON SPECIAL 
STYLES 


Toye RY, UEA 


ESTABLISHED 1845 








NO. 5131 




















FREE 


advice and aid from Visual Education authorities on 
Motion Pictures in the school 


Motion pictures in schools are comparatively 
new. Equipment is fairly expensive. Before 
you decide to invest you want to know: 


What do visual education authorities say 
about motion pictures in the school? What 
has been the experience of other schools? How 
will motion pictures help your school? Which 
is the best projector for school use? Where 
can you get films? 


Free pamphlet answers these and many other 
important questions. Gives successful educa- 
tional and extra-curricular programs used by 
other schools—tells how motion pictures may 
be used to raise money for various worthy 
causes. We will also send a complete descrip- 
tion of the new Acme Motion Picture Projector, 
and if you wish, arrange a free demonstration 
in your own school. 


INTERNATIONAL PROJECTOR 
CORPORATION Acme Division 


90 Gold Street New York 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me free pamphlet NS-1 on Motion Pictures 
in the School, and complete information about the new 
Acme Motion Picture Projector. 


SN ha ea, es hi hc ae esa ANCA ak GG eA ee tah Sar we es Sree leg cee 
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Many things to clean 


and one all-purpose 
material to clean them | 














[LD ESKS. windows, floors, walls, dishes and 
glassware, table tops, cafeteria equipment 
—what a lot of things there are inside a school 
building to keep clean! 








Oakite is equally good for them all. This all- 
| purpose material is as thorough, as conserv- 
ing of time and labor on one cleaning job as 1 
on another. Equally important, it is SAFE— i 
contains nothing that can injure the finest HH 
surface. 


i} Let our Service Man point out the money- 

| saving advantages of cleaning the Oakite way. 
Ask to have him call—or write for booklet. 

No obligation. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located in 
the leading industrial centers of the U. S. and Canada 


| Oakite is manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 28D Thames St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OAKITE 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ars Methods 


#- e 


PETERSON 


Laboratory and Library Furniture 


A Peterson installation means years of faithful 
service because each product is painstakingly as- 
sembled by skilled workmen. 


During over thirty-seven years PETERSON furni- 
ture has established an enviable reputation for 
quality. 
Write for a list of notable Peterson Instal- 
lations and 
Laboratory Catalog No. 14-H 
Library Catalog No. 15-H 















































NO. 1135. STUDENT’S BIOLOGY TABLE 


This table serves a dual purpose of laboratory 
and recitation table where students may face one 
way. Its dual purpose effects a conservation of 
space. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 


Office and Factory 
1222-34 Fullerton Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


Distributors conveniently located to serve you. 
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"C“ TRAY COVER 





¥275 EMBOSSED 
BUTTER CHIP 


nae: CVE J SOUFFLET CASE 


The degree to which 

“MILAPACO” products 

are applicable to your 

food service depends 

only upon the type of 
that service. 


MILWAUKEE LACE PAPER CO., 
Meinecke Ave. & Gordon Place, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 








DRINKING CUP 
SERVICE 


PAPER NAPKIN 


% 1504 TRAY COVER 



































SELL YOURSELVES FIRST 


| 

HYNSON, WESTCOTT | 
& DUNNING to 

| 

| 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


An Applicator Bottle 


furnished with our compliments in your own medicine cabinet will soon convince you that 


MERCUROCHROME—220 SOLUBLE 


(dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein) 
IS THE 


Logical Successor to Tincture of Iodine 
FOR 


First Aid Prophylactic and General Antiseptic Use 


Mercurochrome stains as Iodin does, and it is the stain of Mercurochrome, as it is 
of Iodin, that shows just where and how effectively the germicide has been applied; it 
fixes the bactericidal agent in the field for a relatively permanent period which prolongs 
the asepsis or the sterilizing effect, and it provides for demonstrable penetration into 
the tissues beneath the superficial surfaces. Inasmuch as Mercurochrome is definitely 
proved an extremely efficient general antiseptic, it is only reasonable to consider it the 
successor to Iodin in this field, as it is free from the objectionable features of Iodin, for 


MERCUROCHROME DOES NOT IRRITATE, BURN OR INJURE TISSUE 








HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, 
Dept. N, BALTIMORE, MD. 


NR ccs d Sette es oo cn Ok as ah ea ee 


Please send me Mercurochrome Applicator Bottle for 
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Below, at right: 

















Safety and Economy 


in School Building Suggests Permanence 


WO years after Merton, Wis., people built their 15-room school building, the 
oa plaster began to fall. Anything but a desirable situation. Teachers 

and children were in constant danger. The appearance .of several rooms 
was terrible. 


Instead of plastering on wood lath again, the Merton School Board investigated 
the desirability of Milecor Metal Ceilings in appearance and permanence. As a 
result the Summer vacation of 1926 saw the ceilings throughout this fine building 
replaced with Milcor “Invisible Joint” Metal Ceilings. 


Those Milcor Metal Ceilings will be painted at long intervals. Probably they 
will be freshened annually by washing. But they will never have to be replaced. 
They will never put the lives of the Merton children and teachers in any danger 
as plaster on wood lath did. Moreover, maintenance expense on those Miicor 
ceilings will be confined to painting and washing. 


The experience of Merton folks suggests careful investigation of Milcor Metal 
Ceilings by School Boards everywhere. Full information without obligation upon 
request. 


MILWAUKEE CORRUGATING COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 


CHICAGO, ILL, KANSAS CITY, MO. LA CROSSE, WIS. BOSTON, MASS. 





MILCORS 


*Invisible Joint’’ 


METAL CEILINGS 


The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


MERTON SCHOOL, Merton, Wis. Metal Ceilings erected by Wm. Gallun Sheet Metal Works, Milwau ‘ee. 
Manual Tra‘ning room. At left: 7th, 8th, oth Grades room. 
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Instead of the danger of falling ceilings, 
unsightly rooms, fire hazards and undue 
expense, Milcor “Invisible Joint” Metal 
Ceilings & Walls offer these advantages: 


1. Permanently firesafe. 2. Cannot 
crack, shrink, warp, or fall off. 3. Eas- 
ily applied;once on, they stay on; noth- 
ing to work loose. 4. Economical, dur- 
able, everlasting. 5. Sanitary; cannot 
absorb dust, moisture or germs. 6. Un- 
equalled for beauty and permanence. 
7. Waterproof, dust proof, vermin proof. 
8. Easily cleaned with soap and water. 
9. Easily, economically refinished; re- 
quire less paint than any other type ofin- 
terior finish. 10. Vibration,jolts orjars 
or settling strains do not effect them. 


Send for Catalog 
It’s FREE! 








— 











Cleanliness is part of a 
child’s education 

















and Cleanliness Demands 


CLEAN School Floors 





It waxes 


It polishes 





—— 


ODERN educators agree that 
Wi aoa training is one of 

the seven essentials of educa- 
tion. In seeking to implant the 
seeds of character they constantly 
strive to inspire their young charges 
to keep their persons clean and 
their work neat and orderly. 

Here the children respond to prac- 
tice rather than precept. The ex- 
ample of clean surroundings is 
priceless. The entire school—espe- 
cially the floors—from classrooms 
and halls to lavatories and cloak 
rooms—must be kept spotless. 

There is one sure way to clean 
and polish floors of all kinds—the 
electric way. The FINNELL Elec- 
tric Floor Machine routs out stains, 
chalk dust, grime, coal dust, bits of 
rubbish which gather in cracks and 
crevices. A mop can never do this. 
It merely fills the cracks with a 
thin film which dries and then scat- 


ters. Mopping is actually an attempt to clean floor 
with dirty water, for the first dip begins to deposit 


mud and filth in the pail. 


“The City Schools of Greensboro have pur 
chased and have used since January your ma 
chine No. 17 which I understand is a sma)! 
machine Mr. Hassell, our superintendent of 
buildings, under whose supervision all clean 
ing is done, has said that this machine has 
proved most satisfactory in that it requires 
the services of only two men and does the 
work of probably four or five men When 
the work is done with this machine, not only 
are the floors thoroughly cleaned, but very 
little material is used in the way of soap and 
powder We like this machine very much.’’ 


Very truly yours, 

Frederick Archer, Superintendent 
Greensboro Public Schools 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


‘“‘We received the Scrubbing and Polishing 
Machine which you repaired and returned to 
us free of charge. It is doing very satis 
factory work ever since. We shall always have 
a word of recommendation for this machine 
and for the company that handles it. It is 
a great saving in time and labor, and a won 
derful help in keeping floors clean We have 
never regretted its purchase, even though it 
represented a large initial investment.’’ 


Very truly yours, 
Mother M. Dolorosa 


Benedictine Convent of Perpetual 
doration 


Clyde, Missouri 


Elkhart, Ind. 


The FINNELL polishes linoleum, 
keeps it beautiful and preserves its 
resiliency. A broom may brush off 
surface litter, but it never removes 
imbedded dirt. Sweeping or mop- 
ping permits linoleum to deteriorate 
rapidly. 

There are now more than five 
hundred colleges, universities and 
public school systems in the United 
States reaping the benefit from 
using FINNELL Systems to clean, 
wax and polish their floors. Every 
school should have a FINNELL 
System. Every school can have one. 
There is a proper system for schools 
of every size. 

Our recommendation for your 
school incurs no obligation. Write 
us for particulars. Address FIN- 
NELL SYSTEM, Inc., 364 East St., 


(Factories Elkhart, Ind., Hannibal, Mo., 
and Ottawa, Ont., Canada. District offices in principal 
cities of U. S. A.) 


FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 











It scrubs 
It oils 
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Sherrill Se 


wl, Detroit, Michigan. Architects: McGrath, Dohmen & Page. 





Engineers: Van Tuy! Heartt & Barron. Plumbing Contractors: Drake Avery Co. 


GOING TO SCHOOL FOR HEALTH 


As the photographic plate is sensitive 
even to minute amounts of light, so the 





child is a very susceptible organism, re- 
acting to and influenced by every factor 


in the school environment. 


In his most impressionable years, how 
important is the inculcation of correct 
health habits! Growing recognition of 
this fact has led progressive school 
trustees to an intensive study of the 


problem of school sanitation equipment. 


To the already long list of schools that 
are Crane equipped throughout, Crane 
Co. is glad to add the Sherrill School 
of Detroit. The very number of Crane 
school installations is convincing evi- 
dence of Crane knowledge and expe- 
rience in this specialized field. School 
boards and other municipal officials can 
profit by knowing how others have 
solved problems similar to their own, 


by consulting Crane technical men. 








CRANE 


l inquiries to Crane Co., Chicago 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty-two Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco, and Montreal 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton; Montreal, and St. Johns, Quebec; Ipswich, England 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, MEXICO CITY, HAVANA 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 1170 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 
CRANE-BENNETT, Lrv., LONDON 
C!Z CRANE: PARIS, BRUSSELS 
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